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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Transvaal War is over. After a long conference on the 
Qst inst., between Sir Evelyn Wood, Mr. Joubert, and 
President Brand, the Boer leaders agreed to the final terms 
telegraphed by the British Government. These terms, ten in 
number, were read out on Tuesday to the Lords by Lord 
Kimberley, and to the Commons by Mr. Gladstone. They 
place the Transvaal io the position of Travancore or the Nizam’s 
Dominions. The Boers agree to abandon Laing’s Neck and to 
disperse, to acknowledge the Queen as Suzerain, to cede certain 
districts to the east of long. 30° inhabited by native tribes, and to 
admit a Resident at the capital, with powers not yet explained, 
to protect the natives. All foreign relations are reserved to 
the Crown. They agree, as to boundaries and modes of pro- 
tecting natives, to abide by the award of three Commissioners, 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir E. Wood, and Chief Justice 
Villiers, and while their decision is pending admit the existing 
British garrisons. ‘They absolutely refused, however, to 
allow British troops to march to Heidelberg, and they 
= FB prohibit the advance of the forces until the Commis- 
sion has given its decisions, The terms were received in the 
House of Commons with obvious approval, and, on the whole, 
have given modified satisfaction to the country, which does not 
feel very victorious, but has a conscientious scruple about 
prosecuting the war. Sir F. Roberts has been ordered to return 

from the Cape, with most of his troops. 
There is, as we have shown elsewhere, no dishonour in the 
settlement. It may be bad policy in a schoolmaster to let off 
Oe Bo unruly boy, but his honour is not in question. The Boers, 
2 in dispersing, do all that is required to indicate submission, the 


ree talk about disarming them being rubbish. Nobody disarms 
iF exemies who submit to terms to which the other party agrees. 
—— m ‘Ve are not, however, quite satisfied with the guarantees 
uf given for the natives. ‘The clause about foreign relations 
vt will protect the tribes, but it will not protect the natives 
HY within the Transvaal, and it may be doubted if the Resident 
‘ can, He will never hear what goes on in so extensive 
i! a territory, and if he does, will have no means at first of 

enforcing his remonstrances. The Boers will threaten resist- 
0H auce, and he will know that the Colonial Office does not want 
ns another war. At the same time, we do not know that better 


terms could have been obtained, without a campaign which 
might have brought the Free State into the field, and would 
certainly have ended in a guerrilla war over a vast territory, 
during which every Boer commandant would have treated the 
: a within his range as Front de Boouf treated Saxons. The 
D ; ement is for the best, especially as bigger questions are on 
and; but we do not cordially like it, and do not see why the 


ia ransvaal should not have become a Free Colony, like the Cape. 
‘, en the Crown could have vetoed cruel Acts. 


The accounts from Constantinople are becoming more con- 


tradictory than ever. According to some authorities, the Turks 
have agreed to cede all Thessaly, and to give Crete in exchange 
for Epirus, hoping that as this arrangement recognises the 
validity of the decision of Conference, it will pacify the Powers ; 
while as no territory inhabited by Mussulmans is surrendered, 
the mob of Constantinople will not grow excited. According to 
others, however, the Turks offer Crete, but not all Thessaly, and 
are absolutely determined not to surrender Prevesa, without 
which Greece is never safe. The Greeks on this point are 
resolute, and have called out 30,000 soldiers who have served ; 
and the balance of evidence is that the Ambassadors expect 
war. They are, however, waiting instructions, and Europe at 
the last moment may fix a line, and insist that that shall be 
accepted. The conferences between the Crown Prince of Germany 
and the new Czar may produce consequences, and a decided change 
in the attitude of Count Hatzfeldt would immediately modify 
Turkish resolutions. The ceremonials at St. Petersburg must 
end before the precise state of affairs there can be known at 
Constantinople. 


Mr. Gladstone on Monday made some important announce- 
ments as to the progress of business. ‘The obstruction to 
which he referred last week as an “evil dream” which had 
passed, is still absent, and work rapidly progresses. He, 
therefore, announced that he intended to introduce the 
Budget on Monday, April 4th, and the Irish Land Bill 
on the following Thursday. The announcement, which makes 
the first week in April the most important week of the 
year, was received with loud cheers, and the latter part of 
it certainly shows that the Government have full confidence in 
the first impact of their Bill. They deliberately give the Land 
Leaguers a fortnight, the Easter holiday, from the 8th to April 
25th, to abuse the Bill all they can, contident that if the farmers 
have time to study it, the abuse will fall upon deaf ears. The 
Budget, the first in which the Premier's hand has been free, is 
expected to be a very great one, there being dreams even of an 
alteration in the succession duties, and it is sure to be one of 
the first importance. The effort to be made by Mr. Glad- 
stone in producing two such speeches in one week will 
be very great, and he has been wisely advised to abstain 
from any waste of power upon the vexatious and sterile debat- 
ing about the evacuation of Candahar. There are plenty of 
men, far inferior to him, who can explain perfectly well that a 
light-house is not a good base for fighting, and that Candahar 
at best would have been only a land light-house. 





The new @gar has as yet done nothing beyond recalling 
General Skobela@ff, and the Russian Court is absorbed in the 
great ceremonial of the interment of the late Czar. The body 
is to be laid in the Cathedral, with a most impressive service, 
at which the new Czar, the whole royal family of Russia, 
the Crown Prince of Germany, the Prince of Wales, and a host of 
minor potentates will be present. The scene will be most gorgeous, 
while its impressiveness will not be lessened by the fact that some 
chorister, or priest, or aide-de-camp may be a Nihilist in dis- 
guise, prepared, with his bombs, to send all the mourners to 
the skies. The most jealous precautions will be taken, and 
the Cathedral literally surrounded by troops; but precautions, 
after all, mean very little, except that the authorities are on 
the watch. They cannot know every soldier, or priest, or pro- 
perly-accredited visitor. Suppose a special corespondent is a 
Nihilist! So deep is the sense of insecurity in St. Petersburg, 
that the Czar has already appointed a Council of Regency, con- 
sisting of the Empress and his two brothers, Vladimir and 
Michael, who will at once take up the reins, should he be slain. 
It is reported, however, that the Nihilists have granted him a 
few weeks, to consider his position. 


M. Gambetta has gained another great success. It is pro- 
bable that the President of the Republic was never so bitter 





against the Scrutin de Liste as the correspondents represented ; 
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but, at all events, he found that his Cabinet were not prepared 
to goall lengths. No less than eight Ministers opposed the 
idea of resisting the measure by Government influence, or 
making it a Cabinet question. The President, M. Grévy, there- 
fore, gave way. M. Jules Ferry, who had led the minority, 
informed the Bureau of the Chamber charged with the ques- 
tion that the Government would remain neutral in the struggle, 
in order to avoid discord in the Republican party. It is 
rumoured that M. Gambetta, in order to procure this conces- 
sion, agreed not to speak in the debate, but that is not prima 
facie probable. The balance of opinion now inclines to the 
belief that the proposal will be carried, but it must not be 
forgotten that the vote will be taken by ballot, that the electors 
have not spoken, and that the latent idea that M. Gambetta, if 
unchecked, would go to war, has prodigious though silent in- 
fluence. Still, it is clear that M. Gambetta does, when at all 
roused, wield the most extensive influence in France, and this 
in the interior of the Cabinet, as well as in the country. 


On going into Committee of Supply on Monday night, Mr. 
O'Donnell brought on the question of Privilege, which he 
waived last week, concerning the suspension which he suffered 
on Tuesday, March 8th, and which he contended was unjust, 
since, on the point of order which he endeavoured to bring before 
the Chair he was not disregarding the authority of the Chair- 
man of Committees, as was imputed to him, but ratker try- 
ing to draw his attention to a wholly new point,—namely, 
that whatever fault Mr. Finigan might have committed 
in aceusing the House of “beastly bellowing,” he had really 
some excuse for it, in the intolerable interruptions from 
which he had suffered. Mr. O’Donnell’s speech was extremely 
moderate. Ife withdrew all imputation of unfairness on Mr. 
Playfair, and attributed the error made to the misunderstanding 
naturally caused by the prevalent confusion ; but he asked that 
the vote of suspension should, if possible, be cancelled. Mr. 
Playfair was as moderate as Mr. O'Donnell, expressed himself 
quite satisfied that Mr. O’Donnell had not intended to insist 
on a point of order already decided, but rather to bring 
forward a new and quite legitimate point; but he showed 
that this was not done in the way best calculated to convey 
the proper impression to his mind, and that what he himself 
had done had been done on the best evidence on which, under 
the circumstances, he could have acted. And this was the view of 
the case taken by the Leaders on both sides, and by the House 
in general. It was agreed on all sides that Mr. Playfair had acted 
as any firm Chairman would, under the circumstances, have 
thought it right to act, thongh Mr. O’Donnell’s real situation 
had certainly been misunderstood. ‘The course agreed upon was 
to let Mr. O'Donnell withdraw his motion, which would have 
implied, at least, error on the part of Mr. Playfair,—whereas 
the real error was not there,—and to find some other opportunity 
of cancelling the “suspension” into which Mr. O’Donnell’s 
desire to find excuses for Mr. Finigan, and to stop the noisy 
demonstrations against Irish Members, had betrayed him. For 
once an Irish question was discussed with perfect good-temper 
on all sides, and ended in substantial unanimity. May it but 
be an omen of the course of Irish pclitics during the remainder 
of the Session. 


2° 


But it would be far too sanguine to indulge this hope much. 
Mr. Justice Barry, indeed, in opening the Spring Assize at 
Cork, declared that there had been a great decrease of crime 
since January Ist, and that he could not restrain his hopes of 
improvement. On the other hand, Mr. Dillon, M.P., in speaking 
at the Woodford meeting on Sunday, used his usual violent 
language. “The man who took a farm from which an honest 
man had been evicted would be treated, as he was treated that 
day, as a traitor, a swindler, and a robber; and no honest man 
would speak to him, or deal with him, or allow his children to 
speak to him.” Mr. Dillon knows very well that the qualifica- 
tion involved in the word “ honest” is no qnalification at all, and 
that his language is virtually a denunciation of everybody who 
takes a farm from which any one, honest or dishonest, has been 
evicted, “as a traitor, a swindler, and a robber,’—and that to 
incite Irishmen so to treat him is to incite to civil war. 


Mr. Chaplin brought forward resolutions on Monday commit- 
ting the House of Commons to the view that cattle imported 
from countries affected by the foot-and-mouth disease should 


not be permitted to land in the United Kingdom at all. Mr. 
Mundella replied that even if this plan were accepted and 
acted upon, there was no guarantee at all that it would be effee- 





tual,—since the disease might easily be eony 
meat,—while there could be no doubt at all th 
state of the trade, such a prohibition would i 
expense on the meat-consumers of this country. Indeed #. 
cost us “from three-fourths to two-thirds of the vel Pathe 
the last few years, estimated ata money value of eh 
millions.” Many farmers had avowed that they aa . i 
foot-and-mouth disease, to the restrictions ioceiall = te 
there had not been enough reliance on precautions for a oreore, 
once the unhealthy cattle from the healthy at the portefain u 
for keeping drovers and buyers from any contact vith oe 
healthy cattle, and for disinfecting all persons who were] _ 
the port of entrance, and likely to carry the germs of line 
into the country. Mr. Chaplin’s resolutions were readane 
205 votes to 147,—majority, 58. a 


ey ed in the 
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On Wednesday there was another agricultural discussion « 
Mr. Chaplin’s Agricultural Tenants Compensation Bill abi 
which was shown by many speakers to be very clumsy and ® 
adequate, especially in relation to the three alternative modes: 
compensation which it proposes. An interesting disenssim 
on the subject took place, in which, however, the Goveiiaia 
were not very well represented by Sir William Harcourt, y}y 
does not thoroughly understand the question, and whose rather 
chafling style of oratory is not well adapted to convinee th 
farmers that the Government is as anxious as it really is to hey 
the agriculturists in the pinch of their present distress, Te 
general feeling of the House appeared to be that the tenant ougls 
always to be compensated for what he had laid out upon th 
land, but not that he ought to receive the full value of what}p 
might have added to the land by his improvements, The ty, 
things are evidently very different. Sir'l’, Acland’s Bill, whig 
was also read a second time with Mr. Chaplin’s, contains may 
more of the elements of a practical solution of a very diffcn' 
question. 

The “no confidence” debate on Candahar commenced 
Thursday, and was to terminate last night, too late for ourir. 
pression. It was opened by Mr. Stanhope, in a clear but not yen 
forcible speech, which began with the dangerous admission, forhi 
argument, that it was now easier to send an army from Englay! 
to India, than it was in Lord Canning’s time to march an amy 
across the country. Mr, Stanhope’s main thought wasthat Rusiy 
would attack India, that in view of that attack it was necessay 
to maintain a paramount influence in Afghanistan, and that m 
could not keep this influence if we now gave up Candahar, Ie 
denied that if we retreated we could readily return, maintainel 
that a change of policy would unsettle the native mind, an 
asked how we were to obtain information as to what passed in 
Afghanistan, if we gave up Candahar. He repeated, in fat, 
most of the arguments now familiar to the public, and a 
aggerated the argument from authorities, and from the sileae 
of the Government of India, but did not, in the course of aver 
long speech, produce a single fresh argument or original idea, 

Sir Charles Dilke answered for the Government, in a spec 
of singular brilliancy. He made the important announcemet 
that the first act of the new Czar had been to recall Gener 
Skobeleff, and abandon further operations beyond the Caspiar, 
and then proceeded with his argument. He rejected Angl 
Indian opinion, because it was always for war; and as to nati 
opinion, out of the sixty-seven vernacular newspapers in Ini 
with an aggregate circulation of 27,000, forty-three newspaper 


with a circulation of 21,000, were against remaining in Candi-fy 


har. As to prestige, did the late Government lose prestis 
when it left Cabul, or Russia when she quitted Kuldja after this 
teen years’ occupation, or when she gave up so much of Khivaan! 
Bokhara? Asto pledges tothe Candaharees, seven-eighthsof thes 
only wished us gone, and after Maiwand fired upon our people 
and had to be expelled the city. The Tories were full of be 
trust of Abdurrahman, but he was their nominee; they ha. 
trusted him with Cabul, and why not trust him with Candabar 
The cost of the retention of the province would be at let 
£1,500,000 a year, probably more, for estimates were always 
exceeded, as the Tories knew. They understood finance # 
spendthrifts understood extravagance. In impoverishing 
selves in Candahar—a district as large as Great Britait-* 
were playing our enemy’s game ; while so far from the city bes 
a point of information, during the whole occupation we ; 
known nothing of what was going on inCabul. He firmly belie 
that if unexhausted India was stronger than Russia, and thats 
best defence, if we were attacked, would be “ the content of tt 
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alled by the courage of the English race, who, 
lisation and with right on their side, would 


881, 













Je, marshe 
s biing for C1VL : 
ese their foes. 


pert Gladstone made his maiden speech in the House 





© presen 
ery bear; 


» IE Woa)y 


Mports «f Me. “" Candahar debate, and the effort was exceedingly 
oUt cits re. 1. He sat down amidst ringing cheers, and was told 
ferred i, Se oiheon amidst general assent, that “the House recog- 
Moreor,. yy -. him qualities which would lead to distinguished posi- 
erating: we of his sentences were very happy. He asked why 
os ee ho thought Russians incapable of truth, always believed 
h the w. ee he ‘threatened {ndia. He inquired why, when it was 
re learn. o - colin could not be held without command of the sea, 
of dis — ld it more easily than the French or the Dutch, 


: ho 
asia should d ; . : 
7 om we turned out. The Russian object was not to invade 
wh 


India, which was impossible, but to gain some hold over us by 
a, and the Tories helped them in 


jected by 


Ussion a Keeping up alarm for Indi: 
ill, a Bm that. Lord Palmerston was very angry when the French 
Y and jp. occupied Algeria, because Algeria was one of the gates of 
modes: India. ‘That opinion sounded almost ridiculous now, and 
iscussiy twenty years hence he could not but hope that the Oppo- 
Vernmen: im sition would recognise the groundlessness of their present 
Urt, whim fears. The Roman Empire was strained, and at last destroyed, 
s¢ rath fm not hy defeat, but by want of men; and if we expand in all 
vince th MH directions, that also might be the fate of the British Empire. 









iS tole Altogether, it was made evident that Leeds had not made a 
AU a” a 

83, Tf mistake, and that we have one more promising young Member 
ntougl:f in the House of Commons. There is no glut of them. 
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Cifficn! 


Mr. Hermon, M.P. for Preston, has tad a curious little con- 
troversy with Mr. Bright, on the subject of a speech delivered 
last week in Preston, in which he expressed the opinion that 
Free-trade had had very little to do with our commercial pro- 
sperity, since, measured by exports, the United States and France, 
which have no Free-trade, have prospered more since 1848 than 
the United Kingdom itself. Mr. Hermon forgot. however, to 








need ca take into account that the marvellous increase in the exports 
“OUT I from the United States is due to the immense immic¢ration, which 
hot vey has more than doubled the population of the United States 


Nsforhistl since 1848, and the fact that almost all their exports are agti- 


> 


Engl cxltural prodacts, which are exported free of duty. The United 
nam States, however, must measure the benefit of these exports to 
t Russi themselves not by what they send away, but by what they re- 
cess ceive again in return for what they send away. And everybody 
that who knows anything about the matter knows that they have 
wie A received a great deal less in proportion of the products of the 
tamed rest of the world in exchange for their own products since they 
ud, and imposed the absurdly protective tariff under which they now 
use live. As for France,—and we doubt greatly the accuracy of Mr. 
in fac, Hermon’s figures, —Mr, Hermon will find that her exports have in- 
an © creased far more rapidly since the comparative Free-trade of 1860 
sileoe® than they increased before; and further, that France, too, has 
aver suffered greatly from her protective system, if you measure the 
idea, advantage she derives from her exports by the products she 
on receives in exchange for what she sends. Mr. Hermon seems 
oad possessed by the strange idea that the prosperity of a State is 
‘se measured by the amount of its own labour which it gives for 
seit a se ee abroad, rather than by the economy of labour 
Auge which it effects through the exchange. 

nati Mr. Bright, in commenting, to a Preston gentleman, on Mr. 
‘Indi Hermon’s strange idea that a return to Protection for native in- 
apes dustry would be advisable, in the shape, first, of a2 moderate 
ang ‘luty on foreign manufactures, and next of a bounty on home- 
rests! srown corn, remarks that in the year after the bad harvest of 
r thi 1879, three loaves out of every four consumed in this country 
ve were made out ef foreign grain, and that, in spite of that bad 
bert harvest, “in no other year in his life-time or in mine have the 
- people been fed so cheaply on bread of such excellent quality.” 
i . (1! course, the result of putting on the moderate protective 
ee — moderate bounty advocated by Mr. Hermon would 
(4 *, urst, to fine our people in general for the benefit of our 


“wa manufacturers and our landlords (for the bounty would not go 
ew" *0 the farmer, but to the landlord, in the shape of rent), and next 





nce a ty ra ‘ ‘ ee 
a ) — our manufacturers less active and vigilant, and our 
. a ay less willing to promote the emancipation of agricul- 
_ ure e e e e . ® 
; me A happier combination of mischievous results cannot 
be eisily be conceived, 
e hal We h 
Seat = Se ae Fi ea 
lieve “atal “ay referred elsewhere to the extreme disinclina- 
U . 2 1. . 
at ou sath the Irish Bishops to let the Head of their Church see 
i Anything “s or i 
of tt vung of Trish questions which he does not sce through 


Vila 





the eyes of the Irish Episcopacy. Last week the Irish Bishops 
are reported to have protested unanimously, and to have pro- 
tested unanimously even in a meeting attended by the Primate 
and the Archbishop of Dublin, as well as by the Archbishop of 
Cashel and most of the Irish Bishops, against the wish of the 
Pope to send a Nuncio to London. And yet it is pretty certain 
that such men as Archbishop McCabe might find their hands 
materially strengthened by the presence of such a Nuncio in 
London. The Pope, who has shown his full appreciation of 
Archbishop McCabe's recent pastoral, by republishing it in ‘the 
semi-official journal the Aurora, has no adequate means at pre- 
sent of weighing such representations as Archbishop McCabe 
makes against those of men like the Archbishop of Cashel, and 
discovering which of the two are most in keeping with the true 
policy of the Church. Why moderate men, who know that thev 
try to report truly to the Pope, should dread to let the Pope 
have independent means of checking their statements, is not, 
at first, very apparent. We suppose what they dread really 
is the reputation of not being thought Irish enowgh,—t} 
reputation of not being jealous enough of England. 





The University of Durham has been memorialised to admit 
women to their scholarships and degrees, on the same terms 
and with the same privileges as men, and there is some hope 
that the Senate will grant the prayer cf the memorial. The 
lectures and the exhibitions of the College of Science at 
Durham are already open to both sexes on equal terms, and 
there seems no reason why what has been granted in the Col- 
lege of Science, should be denied in the faculty of Arts or in 
relation to Degrees. The example of the London University and 
of Cambridge is sure to have a tonic effect on the spirit of the 
Durham Liberals, but in order to strengthen their hands, it is 
important that as many influential memorials as possible 
should be in the hands of the Dean of Durham, whois Wardeu 
of the University, befor the 29th of this month. The character 
of Durham University for Conservatism will prokably ma 
it rather a favourite place of study for the daughters of . 
servative parents in the North of England, should the Senate, 





~ 


igi 
as we venture to anticipate, throw open the University } 
and degrees to women. 

Harmony is restored at Guy's, by the adoption of a system 
regulations for the nurses approved by the medical staff, and 
embodying the few changes in the nursing regulations fo: 
which the medical staff contended. Neither the matrou, 
who has throughout shown her complete efficiency, nor the trea- 
surer, who made the mistake of not submitting the nurses’ 
regulations to the medical staff before promulgating them, bi 
who has otherwise discharged his duty very well in reorganis 
the nursing system of the hospital, has resigned, and we trus 
that the medical staff will co-operate with them cordially for 
the future. No sincere friend of the improved training of 
nurses has ever wished for a moment that the matron and 
ward-sisters should be made independent of the medical staff, 
who are, of course, quite as responsible for the efficiency o! 
the nursing as for any other part of the system. And it is 
quite right to require, as is to be required for the future, that 
* probationer nurses, after serving one year, will need to have 
certificates of efficiency, signed by the medical officers as well 
as by the matron.” As the war is at an end now, we will not 
indicate whose fault it was that it was not ended long ago; but 
we will say that we can see no reason why this peace should not 
have been concluded in July, 1880, instead of in March, 188! 











ea 
> 
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A frightful calamity has taken place at Nice. The opera-house, 
where Signora Bianca Donadio was about to play in Luvera, was on 
Wednesday set on fire by a gas explosion before the performan 
commenced, but after the house had nearly filled. The rush for the 
doors of course killed more than the fire itself, and the house being 
in darkness, except for the light of the flames—which, fror 
the nature of their origin, do not seem to have lit up the wh: 
house—the panic was all the more disastrous. ‘The prime 
donna escaped, but many of the performers were killed, and 
some of the richer company. The worst destruction, however, 
befell the poorer classes in the galleries. Sixty-nine bodies had 
been recovered up to our last intelligence. Can nothing be done 
to multiply the exits from all such fire-traps as this? 





Consols were on Friday 100 to 1005. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRANSVAAL SETTLEMENT. 


NHE settlement with the Boers will do, if it works well, 
and that is about all we care to say for it. Itis not a per- 
fect settlement, but we do not see how a better could have been 
obtained. The briefest and clearest account of it is to say that 
henceforth the Transvaal Republic will occupy the position of 
a Protected Indian State, its rulers acknowledging Great Britain 
as the Paramount Power, surrendering the management of 
foreign policy, and admitting a Resident at the capital, with 
certain rights of advice or veto,—to be defined by a Commission, 
consisting of Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
Chief Justice Villiers—whenever the local Government legislates 
for natives, or in any way oppresses them. A considerable 
tract of country will be ceded on the eastward, the tract, we 
imagine, next to Natal, and marked farther on by the 
long range of hills parallel with the coast; and the Boers, 
pending the decisions of the Commission, will abandon Laing’s 
Neck, and disperse to their own homes. The British troops 
now in the Transvaal will remain there, but no more soldiers 
will advance into the protected State until the final settlement 
of all disputes. It is added informally, on independent 
authority, that a complete amnesty will be granted on both 
sides to all persons, except the murderers of Captain Elliot. 
There is nothing whatever in these terms dishonourable to 
the British Flag. It was impossible, with due regard either to 
justice or to public feeling in this country, to treat the Boers 
as rebels, and very difficult to treat them as the inhabitants of 
a foreign and independent country ; and the course adopted, to 
treat them as in India we treat protected Native States which 
have risen against us, was an expedient comproniise quite in 
harmony with British history and usages. We always, when 
we do not simply annex, allow the rulers of such a State, on 
their demanding peace, withdrawing their troops, and acknow- 
ledging the Paramount Power, to retain complete internal 
self-government, to keep their right of bearing arms, and to be 
dealt with through a Resident, that is, through an Ambassador 
invested with a few definite prerogatives and many very 
indefinite powers, which vary with all manner of circum- 
stances. We have made a hundred such treaties. We hold 
at this moment precisely that relation to the “ Nizam’s 
Dominions,” and the Government knows perfectly well how 
to work such arrangements so as to secure all the political 
advantages it wants, without undertaking the burden of local 
administration, There is nothing either disgraceful or unusual 
in the arrangement, which, in fact, was the precise one made 
after the first Sikh war, when, as now, the British arms had 
not gained what could be considered a complete victory. 
As to the argument that we should have stormed Laing’s 
Neck, that is a mere argument for slaughter. Laing’s 
Neck is abandoned and the Boers disperse, and if we had 
fought for five years, and wasted all British strength in a 
campaign which might easily have developed into a war 
for the reconquest of South Africa, that is all ‘the military 
suecess’’ we could have secured. The Boers would not 
have liked us a bit the better for beating them. We could 
not have disarmed them without surrendering them to the 
natives, and we could not have governed them in their daily 
lives without sacrifices which the country would not have 
consented to endure for any length of time. Politically, we 
get all we want, and it is far better to get it without more 
useless sacrifice of life. If we had won a dozen skirmishes, 
we should only have induced the Boers to submit, and 
they are submitting now. Moreover, we secure by these 
terms the natives outside Boer authority for whom we are 
responsible. The rulers of the Transvaal cannot under the 
Treaty invade the Zulus, or bring on a war with the great 
Matabele tribe on the north, or oppress Secocoeni’s people, or 
take any step involving them with other native tribes. All 
that is covered by the clause reserving foreign policy abso- 
lutely to the Crown, That is a clause which can be enforced, 
and will be enforced, for any open violation of it will bea 
declaration of war. For ourselves and our dependent allies, 


the settlement will do well enough, and in a few years, when 
the Boers are dependent upon our ports—Delagoa in particular 
—for supplies, will probably not be difficult to work, while a 
Confederation of South Africa could work it with ease. 

The weak point in the settlement is the position of the 
natives within the range of the direct internal authority of the 
The three Commis- 


Boers. What is to become of them ? 








sioners, all men who may be trusted, are to arran 

for their protection ; but any scheme must depend fee 
tion upon the conduct of the Resident, and we have o hs - 
about that. In an Indian State the Resident rather like : 
fering, he has irresistible force in the distance behind him 4 
he says firmly, as has been said once or twice about deen 
infanticide and suttee, and a few other kindred practic . 
they must and shall be put down, they are either put i te 
so discouraged that they rapidly die out. Will the Reside,” 
Heidelberg be willing to interfere in this style with the 
to “ take up” cases of inhumanity, and to drive the Co} _ 
Office frantic by constant demands for a support which 
will not be heartily willing to afford? Will he not rather 
convinced that his especial function is to avoid stirrin vs 
cesspools, and to let sleeping dogs lie? We doubt hi 
activity very much, more especially as the Oppression vl 
usually take the form not of laws against A Natives, by 
of passive refusals to do them justice. As we cae 
stand the conflicting statements on the subject, the Bom 
do not recognise slavery, and they are about to wr. 
render their right to make hostile expeditions in order to seize 
apprentices, but they compel natives to work against their gil 
by physical force. If the natives resist, they are shot dom 
as insurgents; and if they appeal to the magistrates, the 
magistrates decline to interfere. | How is the Resident, under 
any scheme, however just or philanthropic, to prevent that? 
He does not appoint the magistrates. He may, no doubt, grad. 
ally acquire influence with the Boer leaders, some of whom x 
least, like President Brand, are reasonable persons ; he may hare 
agood many favours to grant in the financial way, and he my, 
as Natal grows, and commerce and communication becom: 
important, have an amazing power of worry. He may, ter, 
be able to shelter men specially oppressed, and to enable then 
to reach their kinsfolk in the ceded district, where, we trust, 
most natives will be located, or even to emigrate into our om 
territory. Still, we have only to read the evidence from Georgia 
to see how completely a dominant and armed caste, filing 
all magistracies and all offices, can enforce its will by violence, 
and we cannot but fear that the lot of the Transvaal native 
will not be a happy one under the Protectorate. We shoul 
have greatly preferred the grant of self-government to th 
Boers as the voting class of a free colony, for then the Exec 
tive, even if wholly Boer, would have been responsible to 
Parliament and the Colonial Office, which in its abborrence of 
slavery is as honest as the Anti-slavery Society. Still, we ae 
bound to admit that in our own South-African colonies it is mot 
difficult to enforce justice, we cannot forget that in Griqualands 
native was forbidden by law to possess a diamond, and we ar 
not satisfied with the explanations about apprenticing in Natal 


Fiightful statements are made on that point, and though they " 


may be exaggerated, there must be much oppression of a bid 
kind. The Boers, if carefully watched and made aware that the 
Paramount Power really cares about the subject, may not be 
worse than our own people ; and, after all, could we have done 
more? The British Government has to look facts in the 
face, and recognise that it has other oppressions to pit 
down besides those in South Africa. If we had gone 
fighting, what should we have accomplished for humanity! 
After a long and desperate campaign, in which the Free Stale 
would have joined, and during which we should have been com 
paratively powerless in Europe, we should have subjugated the 
Boers, and they would have “trekked,” to re-establish their om 
mode of government between the Limpopo and the Zambes. 
Neither the world nor Africa would have gained anything by 
that. and we might have lost very greatly, by the diminution 
of British influence in every other direction. The Gover 
ment, therefore, we concede, having all the facts before them, 
including, it may be, secret arrangements about native tet 
tory of which we know nothing, have probably decide 
rightly in making of the Transvaal a Protected State; 
but we make the concession without heartiness, and ™ 
the teeth of a strong feeling that it would have been * 
nobler course to offer the Boers complete self-government 488 
Colony, and if they refused that, to take up the burden weatly 
again. War for prestige is utterly bad, but war “— 
the rights of men who have become our subjects 1s; at 
events, not immoral. We feel keenly for the weariness ® 
the overladen Titan; but is not some of the weariness ue 
to relaxation of fibre which will not be restrung by cone 
partly to humane feeling, and partly to a veiy real — te 
wholly defensible political expediency? If the natives ¢ 
Transvaal now rise in arms and beat the Boers, we shal® 
feel wholly noble in our own eyes. 
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IRELAND AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
more than one sign that the difficulties between 


FT maciad and Ireland are even now aggravated, and 
% avated, by a cause which would at 


: ill more aggr: 
likely gees ‘ikely pos to lessen them,—we mean the 
weet tendency of the Irish people to attenuate in every way 
oe rity which their faith and their Church have hitherto 
pos soc pl them. It is notorious that amongst the agitat- 
rset olitical discontent has greatly weakened the respect 
- te freely made, and that under the pretext 
of denouncing many of these contracts as not fair and 
not free, the political section of the priesthood has 
lent its shield to very many repudiations _of contract 
which no one could show to have been either unduly 
influenced or intrinsically unjust. But that is but the 
beginning of the evil. The agitating priests naturally endea- 
your to carry their Bishops with them, and those Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Treland who look to the 
growth of a political temper hostile to the authority of the 
Union as the chief factor in the future polities of the island, 
are throwing themselves on the favour of the agitating priests, 
and striving to gain the front position in the hierarchy by 
courting their favour. Of these, the Archbishop of Cashel, 
Archbishop Croke, is the chief ; and after trying his power at 
Rome to defeat the more moderate views of Archbishop M-Cabe, 
who has steadily resisted the violent policy of the Land 
League, and losing the battle, he now comes forward in Ireland 
to raise, as it were, the flag of revolution against the more Con- 
servative ecclesiastical authorities who discourage the Land 
League; and in a letter to Mr. Sullivan, M.P., openly ex- 
presses his scorn for the Archbishop of Dublin’s views on 
those subjects, and his “satisfaction” that “his Grace’s poli- 
tical likings and dislikings, though possibly of some consequence 
elsewhere” [an allusion, of course, to the struggle for influence 
with the Pope], “carry with tLem very little weight or signifi- 
cance, except with a select few, in Ireland.” When that kind 
of opinion is publicly expressed by one Catholic Arch- 
bishop of another standing at the head of a. still 
more important diocese, we may be sure that the 
Catholic Church is so divided, even in moral and 
spiritual influence, that it will not count for anything like 
what it once did in guiding the mind of Ireland. And, 
indeed, it is perfectly clear not only that the Revolutionary 
and Atheistic party who secretly sympathise with M. Rochefort 
and the French Nihilists, are gaining ground in Ireland, and 
that, say what Mr. Parnell will, it is the rapid increase of 
this state of feeling which led him to court the sympathy of 
that section of French opinion, but also that even among the 
Catholic priests and Bishops who still hold honestly the 
theology of the Church, the impatience of any control 
tending to limit, however moderately, the political acts of their 
life is becoming very irritable, so that the least semblance of 
interference, whether by the Holy See itself or by the prelates 
of the Church, for the purpose of curbing the political passions 
of the day, excites the most violent prejudice, and sometimes 
the hottest resentment. It is a very curious and significant 
sign of this that, hearing of the wish of the Pope to send a 
Nuncio to England, in order to inform himself more accurately 
of the British Government's view of the disputes between that 
Government and the Irish hierarchy and people, a secret meeting 
of Irish Bishops should have been held last week in Dublin, at 
the Catholic University, the result of which was, according 
to the Freeman’s Journal, to send a “unanimous and em- 
phatie” protest to the Holy See against that design. In 
other words, this protest was an attempt to fetter the Pope’s 
prerogative, as far as it could be done, on a matter which 
has hitherto been usually regarded as almost entirely a subject 
for the Pope’s own private discretion. In other times, indeed, 
when it was supposed likely that the Irish Catholic Church 
would be endowed by the State, and that the State would ask 
power to nominate the Irish Catholic Bishops in return for 
such an endowment, there was a very natural jealousy in 
Ireland of close relations between the Papal See and the British 
Government. It was thought that it might lead to the choice 
of Bishops of an anti-Irish complexion, of Bishops who had 
not won their influence by genuine devotion to the religious 
interests of their country, but who had recommended them- 
selves to the ruling Power by deserting those interests. 
The time, however, when the English Government could 
hope to influence the selection of Irish Bishops by 
- Pope 1s long gone by. Whatever the Pope might 
earn from his Nuncio in London, he would always learn a 





great deal more of a very different tenor from the various 
Trish Sees ; and so far as we can see, what the Irish Bishops are 
afraid of is not so much that the Pope should be misinformed 
and misled by the Nuncio, as that he should have any in- 
dependent means at all of studying the political problem of Irish 
disaffection,—any means at all with which they donot supply him. 
Even Dr, M‘Cabe, the Archbishop of Dublin, knowing as he does 
the extreme difliculty of keeping any control over a peasant 
priesthood, unless the Bishops go at least halfway with the 
political views of the peasantry, may very likely feel that his 
difficult course on the Irish Land Question for instance,—one 
half-way between sympathy and restraint,—would be rendered 
still more difficult if the Pope really knew how much was to be 
fairly said for the British Government, and used his in- 
fluence to press yet more moderation on an episcopacy even 
now openly divided between the spirit of revolution and 
the spirit of conciliation. The situation in Ireland just 
now is mainly this: the tenant-farmers are wild for the re- 
duction or even abolition of rents; the priesthood are all 
taken from the class of tenant-farmers, and even the least 
political of them, though they may deplore all violence, look 
for more or less benefit from the operations of the Land 
League ; the Bishops are divided into two parties, those who 
dread the moral disintegration of the new doctrines of arbi- 
trary popular morality, and those who hope to become by these 
means the popular Bishops of Ireland; but both the one 
party and the other fear any attempt of the Pope to get inde- 
pendent light as to the situation; the moderates think it 
hard enoug’: to be moderate as it is, and that it would be 
harder if the Pope was more urgent in that direction ; while the 
violent party, of course, do not wish to give the Pope any fur- 
ther advantages in censuring their violence. Thus the Head of 
the Catholic Church is paralysed by his Bishops; the Bishops 
are divided against each other; and the peasantry see even 
their Church wavering between the party of violence and self- 
cancelled contracts, and the party of peaceful agitation and 
scrupulous good-faith. 

The consequence of such a state of things as this in Ireland 
is, for the present at least, simply disastrous. It is not a religious 
movement which is weakening the authority of the Church, 
but self-interest which is weakening all the purely religious 
considerations which urge the duty of good-faith to landlords 
and of obedience to the State. And, of course, religious con- 
siderations of one kind cannot be set aside without re- 
ligious considerations of all kinds suffering seriously. The 
Trish lose faith in their Church, because their Church, so far 
a3 she is true to herself, is not on the popular side; and so far as 
she is on the popular side, is not true to herself. Now, what- 
ever may be the faults of Roman Catholicism, no people can 
help suffering by losing confidence in the only religion they 
have, without gaining confidence in any other. And this is, 
as we believe, the exact condition of Ireland. In spite of the 
Vatican Council, the Pope had never so little authority with 
the Irish Bishops as he has now. The Irish Bishops who 
are on the side of moderation had never so little autho- 
rity with the Irish priests as they have now; and _ the 
Irish priests who are on the side of moderation never had so 
little authority with the Irish people as they have now. On 
the other hand, the Irish Bishops and priests who are with 
the Land League have hardly any purely religious authority 
at all, because the people know very well that their ambition or 
political passions have induced them to take up a course which, 
from a religious point of view, it is barely possible to justify. 
The net result is that the religious disorganisation of 
Ireland greatly intensifies the political disorganisation, while 
both intensify the moral disorganisation. It will be a happy 
thing, not merely for the British Government, but for the 
Irish people, if the Land Bill does something to heal the 
chasm which is slowly widening between the faith of Irishmen 
and their self-interest. 


M. GAMBETTA’S PROGRESS. 


\ E. know of hardly anything more interesting in foreign 

politics than the slow, unhasting, unresting march of 
M. Gambetta towards supreme power in France. Though 
unable to regard him with the devotion exhibited by some of our 
Radical friends, and even distrusting him on some subjects, more 
especially religious tolerance, we have always pointed to M. 
Gambetta as the man who, in the great struggle of 1870, re- 
vealed most of the qualities which mark a born ruler of men, 
and who would one day, for good or for evil, be the first man in 
France. Ile has amply justified that anticipation. Since we 
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first defended the “fou furieux” from the misapprehension 
of the British public, he has risen by slow gradations in the 
estimation of France, until he has become the most powerful 
politician in his country, a man who can make and unmake 
Ministries, the object of attentive and even anxious study 
to diplomatists, and has obtained the unbounded con- 
fidence of Liberal electors. His extraordinary and not quite 
accountable hold over the springs of power was revealed 
in the organisation of the Senate, in which he won for Repub- 
licans a majority of life seats, in the overthrow of Marshal 
MacMahon without a coup d'état, and in his amazing victory 
at the elections, which produced a distinctly Gambettist, 
though divided and often incoherent, majority. It is even 
more distinctly revealed in the occurrences of this week. 
There can be little doubt that a very strong party in the 
Chamber, including Republicans as well as Reaction- 
aries, partly from political jadgment and partly from private 
interest, is opposed to M. Gambetta’s scheme of election 
by Departmental list. Many sincere Republicans do not like 
it, as leading to a Dictatorship. No secret enemy of 
M. Gambetta likes it,—and he has many enemies. The 
jocal Republican magnates dread it, for they may be left out. 
The crotchety Republicans dread it, for they will be omitted. 
The Clericals detest it, for they fear M. Gambetta, who can 
control himself, more than ML. Clémenceau, who would soon 
produce a reaction. The Legitimists abhor it, for in their 
silent struggle with the ‘other Monarchists” they know the 
Bonapartists will win, M. Grévy, thoagh not as obstinate 
about it as the 7vines reported—the 7’mes, for some reason, 
looking askance at M. Gambetta—distrusts the project ; and the 
Promier, M. Jules Ferry, openly avows that he is determinately 
opposed to it. It was imagined that in this situation the 
Government would decidedly and officially resist the pro- 
posal, and that then the Chamber, demanding a vote by ballot, 
would venture to throw it out. Those who thought thus, 
however, under-estimated M. Gambetta’s powers. He made no 
speech and no fuss, but he personally saw, sometimes at his 
own breakfasts and sometimes elsewhere, almost every doubt- 
ful Depaty, he exerted all his powers of explanation and per- 
suasion, he interviewed the Ministers one by one, he left on all 
minds a fixed persuasion that he, who seldom misreads the 
electors, was resolved upon his plan, and when the first struggle 
caine, the strongest weapon of the Opposition was found to be 
broken in their hands. The Government could not act. 
According to accounts which are almost oflicial, when M. 
Gicvy called the Cabinet together, he found that not 
ouly were the two leading Gambettists, M. Constans, Minister 
of the Interior, and General Farre, Minister of War, in 
favour of the Scrutin de Liste, but that eight Ministers in. 
all had beeome convineed either that the measure should be 
eneried, or that it was inexpedient for the Cabinet, as a 
Cabinet, io oppose it. Only the Premier, M. Jules Ferry, and 
M. St. iilaire were heartily for a contest, which it was evident 
would shatter the Cabinet to pieces. M. Giévy, therefore, 
true to his idea of the Presidency and its function in 
the French Constitution, though retaining his opinion 
of the measure, declared a crisis inexpedient, and sent M. 
Jules Ferry to the Parliamentary Commission now study- 
ing the subject, to announce publicly that the Govern- 
ment would remain neutral. In a very remarkable speech 
M. Ferry declared that, although he thought the ques- 
tion one on which a Government might properly intervene, 
still the position of affairs was so favourable, the Republicans 
so united on Eastern questions and on the affair of the Con- 
vrvegations, that the Ministry had decided not to “risk dis- 
cord” by opposing or promoting, as a Ministry, the Scrutin 
de Liste. They would remain neutral, every Minister speaking 
as he chose. he effect of this decision is, of course, that 
the Government, as a Government, deserts the Opposition, 
which is said to be almost paralysed by a resolve that 
reveals, as scarecly any other incident could have done, M. 
CGambetta’s influence over the Ministerial Departments. In- 
deed, many of them believe that serious resistance is at an 
end, and talk of a majority of fifty for the new proposal. 
That is probably an exaggeration, born of disappointment; but 
it is certain that the event has deepened the impression that 
M. Gambetta will win, and that the impression of itself must 
help the victory, The question, although of the last im- 
portance, is not one of the kind that rouse the conscience ; 
and Republican Members, who expect a majority for the list, 
will be slow cither to put themselves outside it, or to quarrel 
irreconcilably with the group which, if it cannot include any 
name, can, at least, exclude any. 














M. Gambetta, we imagine, believes that he has eo 
the Chamber; he is sure, if voting by list is established 
crushing majority in the Departments; and he is now ih ; of 
take not, endeavouring to secure the masses of the ee hier 
They are Departments in themselves, and though ie crt 
like M. Gambetta well enough to elect him personall th olen 
not, probably will not, approve his lists. It was to cael 
ears, therefore, he uttered the half-mystical speech of het 
20th at the Trocadero, with its curiously unpleasant flavo 
Napoleonic and Bismarckian Socialism. There is the ver = 
of personal power in this haughty sentence :—“ Springin fc 
the people, I have never had any other object than their well = 
and whatever may be alleged outside this building, I haye tj 
before me, and the indomitable energy and perseverance n Mi, 
sary to accomplish my task.’ And no one ean fail to renal 
the old, dreamy indefiniteness and readiness to shadow anal 
promises, which yet are never expressed or even formulated j 
the mind, in such expressions as, “I am no partisan . 
chimeeras ;” ‘I have been, and shall always be, Opposed to 
levelling and unhealthy theories ;” “ but I ean CO-operate in 
the solution of the great social problems, for the State is every. 
body,—it is the nation.” Is not the thought therasiil 
shall be the State, and therefore have a right to deal with 
the social problems?” “The State must apply itself to the 
sores of social life, suspensions of labour, and strikes,” 
“To a democratic society, labour in all degrees of the 
social ladder should enjoy the same privileges, the game 
immunities, and especially the same guarantees.” We do not 
doubt that the rulers of a Republic like France, in which the 
peasantry are secure, but the handicraftsmen have no “ guaran 
tees,” not even a Poor-law, must ultimately set themselves to 
give the proletariat more security, and little doubt that the 
security will take the form of huge insurances guaranteed and 
aided by the State. Direct poor-relief, as a right, like direct 
income-tax, is so dreaded by property-holders, who in France 
are certainly five to two, and probably six to one, that 
it probably could never be carried, but the principle of in- 
surance rouses no such jealousy. But then if this is what M. 
Gambetta, like Prince Bismarek, looks forward to, he should 
say so, and avoid those cloudy Napoleonic utterances which 
are so unlike his usual eloquence, and arouse Uropian visions, 
to be gratified only when the speaker is placed in uncontrolled 
possession of all power. The workmen who read these words 
are not dreaming of insurances, on however vast a scale, 
but of a world in which, as M, Gambetta further on says, 
there shall * be no duel between capital and labour,” because 
the sole capitalist will be the aggregate of workmen, There 
is every reason why a French ruler should betake himself 
to the study of social problems, and no reason why 
M. Gambetta, with his genius fur administration and flash 
of insight, if he does study them, should not devise 
novel and great ameliorations in the condition of the poor; 
but in these utterances there is something else which we 
should not find in an English speech of the same kind—ina 
speech by Mr. Gladstone, for example—something which indi- 
eates a craving for that irresistible power which in our time 
is derivable only from the support of multitudinous Democracy. 
Is it of the poor or is it of himself that M. Gambetta is think 
ing, when he thus cries aloud to Belleville that he also could 
deal with social sores and social problems ¢ We co not accuse 
M. Gambetta of seeking Dictatorships in the old, repressive 
sense—we believe he would reject a crown; but an ambition 
may be over-vast, though it is not base, and the elect of 
millions is apt to believe that he has concentrated in himself 
the wisdom as well as the wills of a whole people. 





MR. DILLWYN. 


UNCH” is very amusing in its comments upon Mr. 
Dillwyn’s last week’s series of questions to Mr. Gladstone. 
It impersonates in him “ Rugged Ilonesty,” chafis him as the 
Railway Director whose mere aspect is so reassuring, that at a 
critical moment the Chairman of a Board of Directors m 
difficulties, prefers producing him in a conspicuous though 
perfectly passive position in tront of the platform, to any sort 
of reassuring statement, and declares that “ none but a man 
of unimpeachable rectitude could cross his legs in the way Mr. 
Dillwyn does, or sit with head slightly bent forward, and that 
watchful and wary look upon his face.” He is “ just the sort 
of man upon whom Ministerial blandishments would have no 
effi ct,” and therefore just the kind of man to put effectively that 
innocent string of questions,—and, let us add, to put them 
without that “blush on his expressive countenance whi 
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using contemporary has wildly imagined,—to which 

dstone gave such memorable replies on Monday week. 
Mr. Gla very good chaff, and it is perfectly true that a 
All on ‘ea ecially at the fag-end of a Session,—has often 
ser sac in the wild hope of passing a measure which 
tremble inadequately discussed, he saw that “strange but 
oe neat ” tise from the first corner below the gangway, 
ee 1 at delusion. The truth is, that Mr. Dillwyn can 
pee deal which many men of equally unimpeachable 


our am 


y +4. and even equally endowed with that rare but uncon- 
gious power of so crossing their legs as to convince the 


f their rectitude on which our shrewd contempo- 
, cannot do at all. He is, in onr opinion, 
the absolute ideal of a Chairman of Committees, and re- 
tably 28 Mr. Playfair has played that part, could 
lene played the part far better. Mr. ping sing Pacrsnee, is a 
man of great ability, of great acquirements, and of the highest 
character. Bat his acquirements go for little in the chair, 
and his ability is, perhaps, greater for dealing with subjects 
than with men. You want in the Chairman of Committees 
many considerable physical as well as many considerable moral 
and mental qualities. In times like these, you want the keen- 
ness of eye and promptitude of decision, as well as the physical 
endurance, of a first-rate sportsman, no less than a thorough 
mastery of the forms of the House, and the strong sense of jus- 
tice proper toan habitually independent mind. Now, these are 
‘ast Mr. Dillwyn’s qualities. He has the keen eye of a sportsman, 
and physical endurance which would defy that of any other 
Member of the House. On the evening of the very day when the 
House had been in session for fifty-two hours, and when Mr. 
Dillwyn had not been in bed for that space of time, he might 
have been seen playing chess till long after midnight, in one 
of the Clubs, with a younger man than himself, and probably 
beating him hollow by virtue of that extraordinary wariness 
which, in some cases, want of sleep only serves to increase. 
Indeed, he has shown something of the wiriness of an 
athletic sportsman outside the field of both politics and sport. 
During the Rebecca troubles in Wales, as a recent account 
of his life shows, he was one of a small party of magistrates 
who effected the capture of a large party of rioters, at con- 
siderable danger to themselves, by the rapidity of their move- 
ments, and the alarm which their audacity inspired. And 
as a Colonel of Volunteers, he has fairly earned his posi- 
tim by his soldierly capacity, as well as merely obtained 
it, Both his wiriness and his quickness of eye would be 
invaluable in the Chair. Nothing in the House escapes 
his vigilance, and during many sessions of the last 
Government the business of Opposition was carried on 
after midnight much more by Mr. Dillwyn, acting with 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain, than by any of 
the official leaders. Sir Stafford Northcote, indeed, con- 
stantly went across the House to negotiate with Mr. 
Dillwyn in the small hours of the morning, in the absence 
of any more regular leader. No man knows the forms of the 
House better, or uses them with more effect—sometimes to 
prevent an ill-considered measure being rushed through the 
House at the close of a Session, sometimes to carry a well- 
considered measure at a period of the Session when no other in- 
dependent Member, and sometimes even the Government itself, 
would not attempt to carry it at all. We are aware that this last 
sentence looks like exaggeration, but it is strictly true. The very 
complex and elaborate code of laws regulating the salmon fish- 
eles under which we are now living, was carried by Mr. Dill- 
wyn at the fag-end of a laborious Session, to the astonishment of 
every one who: had any experience of the House of Commons. 
Indeed, one of the officials of the House expressed his belief 
that the Government itself would not have attempted the 
featin which Mr, Dillwyn had succeeded. And the same 
feat was accomplished,—though it was, of course, not nearly as 
difficult——in the Wild Birds’ Act of last Session. Mr. 
Dillwyn has hardly his equal in the House in the sort of 
vigilance and address needful for getting a measure of this 
kind advanced a stage, for conciliating opponents, for see- 
ing exactly where you must give way a little, and how 
little it is needful to give way,—in short, for all the 
tactics of Parliamentary diplomacy. A man of unbend- 
ng independence, he is yet practical enough to know that 
give-and-take” is the essential principle of all practical 
assemblies, and shrewd enough to buy his “take” in the 
cheapest market, and sell his “ give” in the dearest. 
_ But it is higher qualities which have given Mr. Dillwyn so 
influential @ position in the House of Commons. Any honest 
mau might get a character for “ rugged honesty,” but only one, 
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known as Mr. Dillwyn is, for his love of the Constitution, 
and his profound desire to develope it in the popular sense, 
could have gained the respect of all parties, and their 
appreciation of his keen sense of the honour of Parlia- 
ment as he has gained them. It is now fourteen years 


since this journal attacked him bitterly for playing 
into Mr. israeli’s hands, in relation to the Reform 


Bill of 1867, that is, for the part he took in that cele- 
brated “ Tea-room” meeting, in which he declared that he 
should give his support to Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, on con- 
dition of those concessions which he and his Radical colleagues 
afterwards obtained. We believe that he was right, and we 
were wrong. [lis ruling motive was the determination to 
settle on sure foundations a controversy in which the rivalry 
of the two parties was producing a disastrous effect upon 
political and Parliamentary morality, and keeping up a 
dangerous and chronic excitement out of doors. Our ruling 
motive at the time was the wish to mark our sense of the 
political dishonesty of a measure, brought in with a great 
display of Conservative guarantees which it was never intended 
to retain. But Mr. Dillwyn’s appreciation of the situation 
was, we now believe, the more adequate and the more truly 
sagacious of the two. 

And he has shown the same keen sense for the honour of 
Parliament, in all his more recent efforts to check the uncon- 
stitutional action of the late Government; to insist that 
Ministerial responsibility for all policy of the higher order of 
importance shall mean the responsibility of the whole Cabinet, 
and not the responsibility of one or two Ministers; and 
fully to vindicate for Parliament the right to act, at the cost 
even of an unbridled right to speak. Mr. Dillwyn’s vigorous 
resistance to the Obstructionist policy, and his manly de- 
nunciation of Mr. Parnell for the language used by him 
in Ireland after the murder of Mr. Boyd, have shown that in 
his eagerness for the success of a Radical policy, he has never 
forgotten that whatever policy governs this great country, it 
must be effectively pursued, supported with vigour by Parlia- 
ment, and must never coquette with outbreaks of popular 
passion, or worse still, with the extenuators and apologists 
of those outbreaks. Mr. Dillwyn is a thorough Radical, and 
on many questions, especially those affecting the Church, we 
differ from him toto coclo. But he is a Radical who thinks 
that nothing is less appropriate to Radicalism than a 
weak Government and a vacillating Parliament. The more 
he loves his own creed, the more jealous he is for the trae 
dignity of the Government which best represents it; and 
there are few Members above the gangway who have done so 
much to sustain that dignity, and to strengthen the hands of 
the first truly Radical Government which has ever held power, 
as the vigilant occupant of that first seat below the gangway, 
who has so long studied and so effectually mastered the art of 
tenacious opposition. 





THE TORY TONE ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
FAFXUHE Tories are making another blunder. They have 

become aware, to a certain extent, that Jingoism is 
dead—though we see that Mr. Edwin Arnold denied even 
that in Court, and said the election involved no verdict on 
Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy—but they think they can 
gain something by exposing the Liberal dislike of rash adven- 
ture. They fancy that the new electors are exactly like the 
old Ten-pounders, that they will respond at once to the 
words, “ glory,” * honour,” “ prestige,” ‘ interest,” “ Flag,” 
and the rest of the high-sounding phrases in the fire-eater’s 
vocabulary. They try, therefore, to disgust the people with 
the moderation of their rulers, and complain of the “ humilia- 
tion” of the country, the “neglect of military honour,” 
the “ pusillanimity ” of the Cabinet, the “betrayal” of the 
Empire, with a persistence and enjoyment which show 
that they think those charges, at least, will tell. They 
leap to debate on the evacuation of Candahar with 
lofty contempt for their leaders, who distinctly refused to 
annex Candahar, and talk of the settlement with the Trans- 
vaal with a distinct wish to show that it is a dishonourable or, 
at all events, a dishonouring one. The language used about 
the latter transaction surpasses in its feeble violence any to 
which we have been accustomed in English polemics, and sug- 
gests that the writers, conscious of not being quite in earnest, 
and of writing for popular effect, are whipping themselves 
knowingly into fury, hoping that the fire may catch. They 
might as well try to fire oak saplings with a tinder-box. We 
have no complaint to make about their language, exeept 
in so far as we dislike seeing publicists reckless of the laws 
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of literary art, but we are convinced that as party politi- 
cians they are making an egregious mistake, It is exceedingly 
difficult to be certain of the new electors’ opinion about any- 
thing, but we believe it to be nearly demonstrable that they 
are not in favour of “high falutin’,” and prefer, in foreign as 
in home affairs, a policy with a strong infusion of common-sense. 
They do not care much for territorial acquisitions of any kind, 
and distinctly disiike enterprises in which they do not see 
great advantage, and do see considerable worry. If a small 
war is necessary, they vote for a small war, but, like the 
American pecple, they leave the question of its necessity to 
their rulers, and are not tempted to war by the prospect 
either of glory or new territory. We were very much struck, 
in the early years of General Grant’s Presilency, by the total 
failure of some atcempts made by the rather unscrupulous 
group round him to get up a Jingo fever. They hinted 
quite distinctly that it was possible and expedient to 
acquire both Cuba and Mexico,—Cuba, because it was in revolt 
against Europe ; and Mexico, because it was more anarchical 
than usual, and giving the Texan police much trouble. 
They went very near open proposals to accept Cuba and 
invade Mexico, but all they got in reply was a popular 
growl, and a rude remark that the Union had “too many 
niggers and yaller-bellies in it already.” The people were 
twice as ready to fight England for having let the ‘ Alabama’ 
go, as to fight any weak Power for the sake of glory or 
aggrandisement, or anything else. That temper has come over 
eur people, too. They were ready enough at one moment to 
fight Russia. but they never liked fighting little Afghanistan 
instead ; and as to the Transvaal, the moment they under- 
stood that the Transvaal was a Republic, that its people did 
not want to come in, and that there was to be a quantity of 
exertion, with nothing at its end, they were in favour of any 
compromise. It was of no use talking about prestige, for the 
new electors are even more “ English” than the old, and 
all full of that solid, dour, and rather insular pride 
which takes the irresistible strength of the country for 
granted, and is no more in a hurry to show it than 
a master is to overcome an unruly little urchin by sheer 
force. Foreigners may say what they like, and “ natives ” in 
general may think what they like, but the Householders know 
what they can do, if they please, or at all events think so, and 
are no more moved than an elephant is when a small boy 
makes derisive faces at it. Time enough to make an effort, 
when it is required. Very likely we were beaten in a skir- 
mish on Majuba Hill, and what then ? 

Along with this spirit, for which we have no particular en- 
thusiasm, but which is the mest natural outcome of the 
national character, and quite consistent both with cool courage, 
and with a liability, when over-provoked, to the Berserker fury, 
‘another change has become evident. The people have become 
distinctly more moral about international affairs. | Not being 
misled by territorial greed, and being as free from panie 
as a democracy usually is—its aggregate strength is so 
great, and its individual responsibility so small, that it is hard 
to frighten the Demos—the people have time to think, and 
being at heart sound-minded, though insular and Philistine— 
they like to feel themselves in the right. They would invade 
Afghanistan or kill out the Boers, if they must—if, that is, 
England could not remain great without those acts—but as 
there is clearly no “must” in the matter, they shrink from 
acts of what seems to them wanton violence. Why go on 
wasting soldiers and killing Afghans and Boers, when there 
is no necessity sufficiently clear to palliate those acts? They 
grow uneasy in their consciences ; they pity their own soldiers, 
instead of exulting in them; and when they hear of peace or 
retirement, they have a distinct sense of relief. We do not say 
that, as yet, conscience is master. We detest high * falutin’” 
on that side as much as on the cynical side, and are quite 
aware that there is a point of provocation, and may be a point 
of greed, at which the average English householder has very 
few scruples, and can burst through the withes of con- 
science, as well as of common-sense; but we aflirm that 
there is a distinct change, and that, except when carried 
out of himself by rage or covetousness, the Englishman 
jias learnt to attend to the claims of justice and humanity as 
ordinary Christians interpret them. If there had been a 
trace more scruple in the Parnellites, the Coercion Bill would 
never have got through; and the Afghans and Boers having 
abstained from massacre, the retrocession of Candahar and 
the Transvaal might be put to a p!¢biscite to-morrow. Tories 
will not believe this, and think the moderation of the Ministry 
will help on “ reaction ;” but we watched country meetings a 








year ago very diligently, studying this ver 
certain that it has occurred, i Pe if the Diy aad 
next week the Carlton would have a new and ke : 
surprise. We write without prejudice, for though ¢ Yelng 
is a clear case, the Transvaal is not, and we are } — 
sure that a higher justice than that due to the + tie _ 
not have impelled the country to go on; but that dont 
blind us to the fact that the people, if not exactly a a ot 
are so far against us that, unless their leaders tal] Them 
war is unavoidable, they would rather not Wage it hi te 
” : " . Ig 
doubtful case,” they say, and “hard lines for the Boe . 
clearly want to be free,” and they are content with vel vy 
“Then,” say the Tories, with that curious tendene 
screaminess which has recently come into their a 
and which suggests that their minds are sufferin ae 
too much Daily Telegraph, “the sun of England be 
set.” We dare say it has. It sets every day, and 
always has set periodically throughout our history; but 
taking the metaphor as they mean it, is not that kind of tal 
just a little shallow? We would ask any decent squire, of 
Tory opinions, whether he does not know, somewhere round 
his house, some quiet, rather overladen man, of big: sineys 
and Wesleyan proclivities, who avoids fighting, and ig a little 
too patient, and has a good deal both of conscience—often 
uninstructed—and of character, and a certain quaint obstinae 
and whether that man is, of all others, the one he would like 
for an opponent or a victim? Or we would ask any reflectiya 
officer whether he remembers how the Northern Americans 
after blazing in fury over the Mason and Slidell incident, sank 
back quiescent on a hint from Mr. Lincoln, and whether he thinks 
Americans are, therefore, the safest people to insult or injure? 
The new electors are just ordinary Englishmen, plus a littl 
more knowledge and a little more conscience than they used to 
have ; and, owing to their immense numbers, and to a certain 
consciousness of ignorance which the Ten-pounders never had, 
much more ready to accept guidance from their leaders, They 
will fight for Merv, if they are bid, but they do not of them. 
selves know where Merv is, and care very little about it; 
and if the responsible Government says Merv can be le 
alone, they are very glad to be without the worry. We 
do not mean to say they will never break loose. We 
can quite conceive cases in which the Government, Tory 
or Whig, might think the Army too small or the country 
too unready to accept a challenge, and in which the people 
would take the bit in their teeth and fight all the same; but 
then the occasion must be a big one and the opposing Power 
a big one, and the national conscience, whether wrong or 
right, at least quite clear. If a Liberal Government had been 
in power when Batuk was given up to the Bashi-Bazouks, that 
would have happened, and the Sultanet would have been 
shelled down, if half Europe had united to defend it; but there 
is no popular passion like that about Candahar or the Transvaal, 
and the Tories, in trying to fanit up, do but waste their breath, 
Nobody really believes either Boers or Afghans equal opponents 
of Great Britain, everybody doubts the justice of killing them, 
and all the oratory about “ humiliation” and * betrayal,” and 
what not, is but blowing the fire ina gas stove. The flames flicker 
under the bellows, but there is no more heat. A dozen Mr. 
Cowens, or a hundred Morning Posts at a penny, will not stir 
the people one jot out of their internal assurance that if Russia 
is troublesome, they will fight Russia; and that meanwhile they 
do not care to make faces at Russia from the top of Candahar. 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
N R. TREVELYAN’S statement of the Navy Estimates 
PS. 


in the House of Commons on Friday last was in every 
way successful. He had many difficulties to contend with, 
which would have sufficiently excused any shortcoming, but 
no excuse was required. In the first place, Mr. Trevelyan 18 
not the First Lord of the Admiralty, but the Secretary ; what 
he had to say was therefore, unavoidably, subject toa certain 
restraint: next, his was, in a way, a maiden speech, and 4 
maiden speech of an unusual character, being, in the main, 
an authoritative statement of Naval policy, made by a Member 
whose experience is naturally limited, as his appointment to 
the Department he spoke for is of recent date; but, outside 
these official difficulties, which are not beyond the reach of ability 
and application, Mr. Trevelyan had to justify a large increase to 
Naval expenditure and to unfold a policy which was, in many 
respects, as novel as it was bold, and with which he had neces 
sarily to closely identify himself. Yet, under the touch of 
the new Secretary of the Admiralty, these difficulties were 
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pe rmounted with comparative ~~ and with the result 

+ he was able to unfold to the House and to the country 
- f the most masterly expositions of Naval policy which 
- ie attempted for many years. Certainly, for some 
- ast, the dry and tedious presentation of figures and 
ee uhich has stood for an exposition of Naval policy has 
= singularly uninteresting, and has led to the suggestion 
that the Ministerial statement might well be stereotyped. But, 
gs certainly, 00 such charge can be made about Mr. Trevelyan s 
statement. Fresh as it was and full of matter, it was singularly 
free from any suspicion of attack on the work of his predeces- 
sors, though the temptation must have been exceptionally strong. 
This is the more remarkable, as the more his statement is 
studied, and the more the policy it revealed is understood, it 
is impossible to doubt that it is in reality a grave remonstrance 
and protest against the random | or laissez-faire course which 
has stood for a Naval policy during the last six years. 

Two important reforms, or features, mark prominently 
Mr, Trevelyan’s speech,—the manning of the Navy, and the 
rate of construction. The present Administration has been 
accused repeatedly, in the old, blundering, prejudiced way, of 
vilfally diminishing our number of Blue-jackets. Yet, though 
this reduction, which amounts to 700 men, is known to be 
due to causes which the present Administration is powerless 
to control, and is known, moreover, to be due mainly to the 
deliberate action of the late Administration, no member of 
that Administration thought it worth while to take advantage 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s generous treatment of the matter and 
admit its responsibility. Asa matter of fact, a Blue-jacket is 
entered, invariably, into the Service as a boy; for three or 
four years this boy is under training, and till that period of 
training is expired, he cannot become a Blue-jacket. It is clear, 
therefore, that it is impossible to interfere with the entry of 
Blue-jackets, except by interfering with the entry of boys; 
and it is also clear that, if the number of Blue-jackets is 
less in 1881 than last year, this must be due to some 
interference with boys two or three years ago. And as a 
matter of fact, interference with boys during Mr. Smith’s 
Administration did take place, which has had the natural 
effect of reducing the number of trained seamen to be 
provided for in the Navy in the coming financial year. 
Mr. Smith, two years ago, reduced the number of boys by 
500, while 200 more were lost by the foundering of the 
‘Atalanta.’ To accuse Mr. Trevelyan of going out of his way 
to reduce the number of our trained sailors, and utter plati- 
tudes, as Mr. Smith did, about the importance of keeping up 
the strength of the Navy, is as forced as it is mis- 
leading, Mr. Trevelyan, however, intends to turn this to 
account, and in showing that the system of entry is unneces- 
sarily costly, as it is unnecessarily rigid, proposes to amend 
the present system in such a way as to prevent the Navy being 
at the mercy either of casualty or of ill-considered reform. 

Having thus shown his intention of remedying the ill- 
advised efforts of the late Administration to attain economy at 
the cost of manning the Navy, Mr. Trevelyan explained that 
it was also the intention of his Board to pull the shipbuild- 
ing arrangements for the Navy out of the mire. Mr. Smith, 
it would seem, not content with reducing the entry of boys 
into the Navy, found a fair field for the exercise of economy 
in reducing the quantity of shipbuilding which had previously 
been regarded as necessary to maintain the Fleet at a certain 
normal rate of strength. Ie would also seem to have been 
living on the stocks of stores at the Yards to an alarming ex- 
tent. Anyhow, Mr. Trevelyan explained that he found it 
absolutely necessary to prosecute shipbuilding with vigour, 
and provide for the construction of 3,000 or 4,000 tons 
more than was provided two years ago. What, he said, 
was distinctly wanted, to place the Navy beyond the 
reach of capricious interference, was the provision for 
what might be called a “normal scheme, which should 
exceed in no direction, and, as far as possible, fall short in 
hone; and which, with comparatively little variation and dis- 
turbance, might be worked one year with another for the pur- 
pose of making good to a reasonable extent all the current 
needs of the Navy.” In fact, what Mr. Trevelyan has deter- 
mined to do, is what Mr. Childers tried to establish when he was 
at the Admiralty,—to endeavour to add yearly to the Navy a 
minimum rate of construction, which should in no case be de- 
parted from, There can be no doubt that to tamper with the 
annual rate of construction, tempting though it is when 
“cutting-down ” is wanted, is perilous to the best interests 
of the Navy; indeed, no small measure of blame lies 
at the door of the late Administration for having 


yielded to this temptation, and, under the plea of doing good 
work in tinkering old vessels, allowed their construction to 
fall into arrear. But the vigour which is now being infused 
into the Admiralty by the present Administration, in its efforts 
to lift the Navy out of the groove into which it was rapidly 
sinking, may be illustrated by the fact that provision will be 
made for constructing rapidly a considerable number of fast 
cruisers, and of armoured vessels capable of carrying breech- 
loading ordnance. That we are painfully in want of fast, un- 
armoured vessels has been long admitted ; and, now that the 
official mind has recognised the imperative necessity of using 
breech-loaders in our men-of-war, it is satisfactory to note 
that the construction of vessels capable of using them will not 
be * carefully considered,” as was the convenient practice of late 
years, but will be at once vigorously prosecuted. 

On the whole, it is evident that, under the guidance of 
Lord Northbrook and Mr. Trevelyan, a direct and distinct 
impulse has been given to all the leading elements in Naval 
Administration. The abolition of flogging, the substitution of 
limited competition for unlimited patronage and jobbery in 
the entry of Naval officers, the encouragement to temperance 
and thrift, the application of remedial measures in the man- 
ning and paying of the Fleet, the reconsideration of the Pen- 
sion List, and the determination to progress rapidly and 
decisively with the construction of men-of-war, with a corre- 
sponding determination to proceed as rapidly with arming our 
new vessels with breech-loading ordnance, indicate one and 
all a Naval policy of which any Administration may be proud. 
Bui this all dates from less than a year ago, and is one of the 
first-fruits of the General Election of 1880. 





POSTMEN’S GRATUITIES. 
NVERYTHING gets into Parliament at last, and Mr. 
-4 Schreiber, the Member for Poole, on Monday brought 

the subject of Gratuities to Postmen into the House of Com- 
mons. <A custom has grown up in London and most of 
the English counties for householders at Christmas to give 
a small gratuity to the postmen who deliver letters, to the 
lamp-lighters, and to the turncocks who perform that mysterious 
process at street-corners with a long iron key. The gratuity 
varies with the class of house inhabited, the postmen drawing 
certain rough distinctions ; but it rarely or never exceeds half-a- 
crown, and the number of applicants never exceeds four,—two 
postmen, one lamp-lighter, and the turncock. As the postmen 
are exceedingly civil and obliging persons, always ready to take 
back misdirected letters, or post letters for the servants in the 
nearest pillar, or tell the applicant any address wanted, the 
Christmas-box to them is very willingly given, and has come to be 
regarded almost as aright. The Post-Office authorise their ser- 
vants “respectfully to ask,” the meu receive without a thought of 
alms, and sometimes, though very seldom, there is a remark that 
the gift from such a house is less than was expected, while in 
London a little more often there is a momentary dispute 
whether the householder is socially bound to give to more than 
one man. ‘There is, however, no resistance to the request, 
and the London postmen in prosperous localities receive quite 
large sums, so large that, according to an official statement, 
they would, if distributed, increase the wages of all metro- 
politan postmen by five shillings a week. That amount quite 
distresses Myr. Schreiber, who, on Monday night, asked Mr. 
Fawcett to prohibit the receipt of gratuities, and compensate 
the postmen by an equal addition to their wages. 

Mr. Fawcett refused, and Mr. Faweett was quite right. 
There is no sound reason whatever for prohibiting these petty 
gifts, and there are many strong reasons for allowing them. 
Mr. Schreiber says they are asked for and given very reluct- 
antly, but Mr. Schreiber’s experience must be individual and 
exceptional. Wedo not believe that any employé of the kind in 
this country, if he doesanything for you, anything, that is, that in- 
volves labour to him, objects to receive a gratuity or feels himself 
humiliated by taking it, more especially when the gratuity is 
annual and sanctioned by long-standing custom. The postmen, 
in particular, who work very hard, and constantly perform little 
services outside their compulsory duty, ask for their ‘ boxes ” 
without the smallest sense of humiliation, and without a trace 
of that sulky furtiveness which marks some other recipients of 
similar gifts. They think the half-crowns part of their income, 
and take them just as tradesmen take cash, with a civil or 
kindly acknowledgment, but no particular sense of obligation. 





The hinted charge of extortion has no foundation, the only ap- 
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proach to it being, as we have said, a casual remonstrance if 
the householder, as sometimes happens, insists that he ought 
only to pay one man. The reluctance on the other side is equally 
imaginary. ‘That there is a reluctance in many quarters to give 
Christmas-boxes is true, and, as regards the tradesmen’s ser- 
vants, is sometimes very bitter; while, we are told, the turncock 
is yery often asked to explain, if he can, why he, who is never 
visible except to passers-by, and never does anything but his 
regular work, should be entitled to a gratuity. But even in 
the strictest households an exception is made for the postman, 
about whom there is an almost unbroken consensus of opinion 
that he is a very useful and obliging public servant, who earns 
very scanty pay by walking more miles than can be good for 
his health. Nobody ever saw a fat postman, or, in London, a 
postman who did not look asif he were weighed down with care. 
The reluctance, as we believe, does not exist, and in its absence 
there are good reasons for maintaining the present practice. It 
secures an object which Englishmen greatly desire, and which is 
in itself a reasonable object, that of being served by public em- 
ployés who are not habitually surly and self-important. We 
are by no means sure that the French and American feeling 
that small gratuities diminish personal dignity, the “dignity of 
manhood,” as the French waiters said in their great meeting 
on the subject, is not sound; but it does not extend to this 
country, and Frenchmen and Americans pay a heavy price for 
their servants’ “ proper pride.” They have to submit to an 
ungracious formalism and “stand-offishness,” degenerating at 
times into a rudeness which positively impedes the officials’ 
usefulness, by increasing the reluctance of the public to 
ask for information. Hnglish employés are obliging because 
they may be paid, and as there is no pride to be wounded, we 
can see no objection to the payment. The Postmen like it better 
than wages, because the command of a lump sum at a fixed 
period of the year is the greatest of comforts to a poor man, to 
whom it secures shop credit all the year; and the Department 
like it, because it gives them the means of promoting a very 
efficient or a very discontented hand. To transfer a man from 
Southwark to Portland Place is equivalent to a very heavy in- 
crease of wages, and helps the Office out of a very serious 
difficulty, the impossibility of finding prizes for a very 
numerous staff, whose pay must, in justice to the tax- 
payer, be kept down to the very lowest market rate. They are 
able, through the system of gratuities, to give prizes without in- 
creasing expenditure, and, in fact, to realise an ideal of the 
economists, and raise for their particular service a small, unfelt, 
and strictly self-adjusted tax. Nobody is even asked for the 
gratuity who cannot afford to pay it. 

But then it is alleged, though not by Mr. Schreiber, that the 
poor suffer for these gratuities. They cannot afford to pay them, 
and they are neglected for the rich, who can. That notion of 
their money giving them an unfair advantage is not infrequent 
with the rich, and is sometimes so strong as to induce them 
to make considerable of ease. ‘They will not 
pay railway porters or servants in friends’ houses, lest they 
should unwittingly be taxing the poor. The objection would, 
if it were sound, be a strong one, indeed, as regards public 
employés, unanswerable, but we are convinced that it is not 


sacrifices 


sound. Long experience has, we believe, convinced Traffic 
Managers, and all who are forced to observe closely, that the 
poor are the better and not the worse served for the gratuities 
of the rich. The rich buy more than their share of comfort 
very often, but as regards attention, they produce a willingness 
of temper and general good nature by which the poor directly 
benefit. The regular official dislike to be bothered is got rid 
of, the bother comes to be all part of the day’s work, and the poor 
woman's bundle is lifted for her and carried, usually with sufficient 
courtesy, because the man who carries it feels that the next job 
will pay him over and above his wages. That in a different 
world a higher tone might be obtained, and willingness to assist 
be proportioned to need and not to its reward, may be willingly 
allowed; but as the facts stand, the servants of the public who 
are not paid gratuities are by no means the best. Domestic 
servants, no doubt, if accustomed to vails, do not wait so well 
on those who do not give them; but that is not from want of 
willingness, so much as from the ingrained idea of the English 
that poverty is not, except in exceptional cases, a respect- 
wble thing. We need go no farther, in fact, for proof 
of our argument than the Post Office itself. The post- 
men aro over-worked and under-paid, and are Englishmen— 
that is, people with a natural inclination to surliness—and 


they are, nevertheless, among the poor as well as t 
of the most popular classes in the country. They ar 
believed in by the poor, who, so far from maintain 
well-to-do should not give them gratuities, as ¢ 
the practice caused any neglect of themsely 
that the few rich who refuse them are exceedingly meg, 
ae 2 7 é 5 0, 
are diminishing, not increasing, the general comfort. The rn 
thinks itself better served if the Square is liberal at Christ, 
and it is better served, too. It ought not to be go pallets 
d . = ’ 
but, after all, there is a good deal to be said for i 
queer form of undefined Socialism which, in this coun 
dictates so many arrangements, and softens in go many wa: 
the relation between rich and ‘poor. The guineas given le 
Ss : ‘ 5 § 
physician by the rich help many poor men to health a 
though a better scheme of graduation than our rouch and tin 
. . . 5 
one might be discovered, it has not been formulated yet. The 
English, too, are not very articulate, and have such a difficult 
in managing the small amenities which soften life, that ity 
kindly or a grateful feeling could not be expressed in a grat 
it very often would not be expressed at all. 
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INSUFFICIENT INSTINCTS. 
MONG the very numerous contributions which Sir Tohy 
Lubbock makes every year to our knowledge of the 
insect world, the address which he delivered a few weeks ago at 
the anniversary meeting of the Entomological Society is one of 
the most interesting, though it refers to other men’s obsery. 
tions, and not to his own. Perhaps the most curious part of 
the address is the account of M. Fabre’s studies of Wasps, 
The curious point in these studies is the way in which ¥ 
Fabre has brought out the blending of a very remarkable 
complexity of instinct with an equally remarkable and very 
sharp limitation. For example, the species called Chal 
codoma “is enclosed in an earthen cell, through which, at 
maturity, the young insect eats its way. M. Fabre found thatif 
he pasted a piece of paper round the cell, the insect kad no diff. 
culty in eating through it; but if he enclosed the cell ina paper 
case, so that there was the space even of only a few lines between 
the cell and the paper, in that case the paper formed an effectual 
prison. The instinct of the insect taught it to bite through one 
enclosure, but it had not wit enough to do so asecond time.” r, 
to take a still more singular case of the same sort of curious 
limitation of a complex instinct, “It is remarkable,” says Sir 
John Lubbock, “ how the Bembex remembers (if one may use 
such a word) the entrance to her cell, covered as it is with sand, 
exactly, to our eyes, like that all round. Yet she never makes 
a mistake or loses her way. On the other hand, M. Fabre 
proved that if he removed the surface of the earth and passage, 
exposing the cell and the larva, the Bembex was quite at a loss, 
and did not even recognise her own offspring. It scems asif she 
knew the door, the nursery, and the passage, but not her child” 
And these instances do not stand alone. <A particular species 
of wasp is accustomed to provide a kind of grasshopper 
for her young, and this she drags by one antenna, “M 
Fabre found that if the antenne be cut close to the 
head, the Sphex, after trying in vain to get a grip, gives 
the matter up as a bad job, and leaves her victim in 
despair, without even thinking of dragging it by one of 
its legs. Again, when a Sphex had provisioucd her cell 
laid her egg, and was about to close it up, M. Fabre drove her 
away, and took out the ephippigera and the ecg. He then 
allowed the Sphex to return; she went down into tle empty ell 
and though she must have known that the grasshopper and the 
ege were no longer there, yet she proceeded calmly to stop Up 
the orifice, just as if nothing had happened.” We call attention 
to these curious facts here, becatse it seems to usthat the problem 
of instinct is not sufficiently studied in connection with these 
sharp limitations of the field of instinct. Just as the bird will 
sit on a false egg as patiently as on her own, just so this Sphes 
carefully closes up the empty cell with as much maternal care # 
if it contained the egg and the food for the insect which the 
egg was to produce; and, what is even more remarkable, the 
living insect which has eaten its way through one cell will not 
break its way through a second wall, however thin, but > 
mains a starving prisoner, with nothing but paper between It 
eelf and the means of life. In fact, it has then exhausted the very 
limited stock of directing-power which the inherited instinct 
provided for it. Nevertheless, what the particular instinct enjols 
is sometimes so highly complex in its character as to involve, 
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here or other,—a highly refined anatomical knowledge 
—some mag 
of the structure of in 
pre,” says Sir John Lubbock, “bas continued and added 
“M. = ’ nteresting observations on the solitary wasps which 
the pil some years ago. He then described the singular 
he ere ntrenes into which they throw their victims, which 
; od aos decay, and if buried alive would in their 
i a almost infallibly destroy the egg or young larva of 
stragg'es “The wasp, however, stings them in such a manner as 
the iad the ganglia, and thus, without killing them, almost 
to —e of all power of movement. One species of Sphea, 
ar ones on a large grasshopper (Ephippigera), obtains the 
whic ha ina different manner. After having almost paralysed 
OF aces in the usnal manner, she throws it on its back, bends the 
a as to extend the articulation cf the neck, and then, seizing 
TT eteencntal membrane with her jaws, crushes the subceso 
0) jes Traly a marvellous instinct. M. Fabre found that 
Log treatment tho victims retain some power of digestion, and 
ae able considerably to prolong their life by feeding them with 
grap.” 
Now this clearly involves somewhere amongst the antecedent 
causes of this vasp’s organic structure, an exact knowledge of the 
particular ganglion to be pierced, and of the precise effect of 
piercing it. And yet the very creature which is, we suppose, the 
blind automatic instrument to give effect to this exact knowledge, 
is go utterly incapable of adapting itself to new circumstances, 
that if it finds no antenne by which to seize its prey, it has not 
eafficient sagacity to seize it by the leg instead of one ot 
those missing antenne to which its inherited instinct confines 
ts too narrowly concentrated attention. The problem, then, is 
this—how best to explain instincts involving, on the one hand, 
where or other, very recondite kaowledge of the mechanism 
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anise 
of the insect system ; and on the other hand, so little power of 
adapting means to ends, as to result in the loss of all the parent 
wasp’s labour, or even the death of the offspring, for want of the 
most infinitesimal power of prolonging its eftorts beyond the 
usual limit, or of varying the process necessary for attaining the 
instinet’s proper end. How account for instincts which seem to 
involve at once so much knowledge and so little?—so much know- 
ledge of the anatomical structure of the creatures preyed upon, 
and of the wants of the larva not yet produced ; so little of the 
objects for which these instincts are conferred, and the modi- 
fications needed, in order, under some infinitesimal change of 
circumstances, to adapt them to that infinitesimal change? It 
igas if the maker of an elaborate watch had proviled every 
condition requisite for its perfect time-keeping, including the 
key, but were quite unable, when that key was lost, to pro- 
vide it with another,—though he could make a new watch 
with its own key, just as he had made the old one;—or as if, 
having made the watch and its key, and the works having 
been removed by some external agency, he could not see 
the utter usclessuess of going through the process of turning 
the key in the watch-case, as though the works were still in 
it, The problem of accounting for these 
complex und singularly incompetent instincts, is to reconcile 
the accurate and curious nicety of knowledge involved in some 
of them with the absolute incapacity—whenever a hitch occurs— 
of removing that hitch, and this even though the knowledge 
needed to remove the hitch, is immeasurably less than the know- 
ledge needed to provide the structure with its usual working 
apparatus. The difficulty in the ordinary Paleyan form of the 
argument from Design, is that the infinite intellect which is 
assumed as the source of the various and highly complex 
animal instincts, seems doo wide for the effect. It explains easily 
enough all that is perfect in Nature. It totally fails to explain 
theappearance of failure, and of a failure so unaccountable before 
difficulties which have already been overcome, and vastly more 
than overcome in principle, in the very process of generating 
the instincts which nevertheless often fail of their proper result. 


at once singularly 


Mr. Darwin has tried to explain this difficulty, by sug- 
gesting a certain self-acting mode by which,—variations of 
sufficient number and calibre being once assumed,—some of 
them will tend to perpetuate theiselces, by giving great advan- 
tages to the creatures which they affect, in the “conflict for 
eustence.” But it is hardly possible to apply such an explana- 
tion as this to such phenomena of insect life as we have just 
been considering. It is incredible that any insect should, by 
an accidental variation of its habits, hit upon the perforation 
of a particular ganglion in its prey as a mode of providing food 
t for its offspring, and should repeat the accident often enough 
totransmit a habit of repeating it to its descendants. Especi- 
ally does this seem incredible, when we hear of other species, 
plentiful enough, which have no such instinct, but which /il/ the 





prey with which they provide food for their offspring. And indeed 
Mr. Darwin’s explanation, though it really accounts adequately 
for some modifications of species,—especially for the protective 
colours of birds and butterflies,—is almost absurd as an account 
of the whole process of Creation, if for no other reason, at all 
events for this simple one,—that the structure of the physical and 
mechanical universe, lying beneath the zone of what we call Life, 
betrays precisely the same kind of large intellectual plan which 
this particular hypothesis, assuming both life and a law 
of descent, is invoked to explain. A physical world which 
can only be explained by geometrical and astronomical science, 
must certainly have owed its origin to knowledge greater 
than the geometrical or astronomical seience by which we 
explain it, and it seems therefore idle to look in the sphere of life 
itself for an explanation which we are impelled to assume in 
accounting for phenomena which do not involve life. 

The inelasticity of highly elaborate instincts among the 
lower insects,—that is, their inadequacy to meet even the 
most trivial emergencies to which the species is not gener- 
ally liable, — not only proves conclusively that the indi- 
vidual possessor of these instincts is not the possessor of 
the intelligence necessary ‘to interpret their meaning even 
dimly, bat, to our minds, also renders it almost certain that 
the stringent limitation of the instinct to the external acts 
needful for the species, without the variability and the expansi- 
bility needful to fit new circumstances, is one of the conditions 
of its practical efficiency. If the wasp could ever satisfy its 
instinct without closing up the cell,—even though the egg had 
been removed from it,—the danger that it would often leave 
the cell containing the egg unclosed, would, we suppose, far 
more than compensate the waste of power in closing up a cell 
from which the egg had been abstracted. If the larva which 
had eaten through one wall in search of its food were eudowed 
with any further exploring power, there would be far more risk 
of numbers of such larve getting into an unsuitable environment, 
than there would be chance of saving the few which had been 
artificially immured by the experiments of such observers as 
M. Fabre. The strict limitation of these elaborate instincts to 
the production of external acts,—even in cases where these 
external acts are rendered quite useless and fruitless by inter- 
ference from without,—indicates that the individual could not be 
trusted to do what is essential in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of a thousand, unless it were absolutely deprived 
of the power of omitting to do what is usually essential, in that 
thousandth case where it is quite useless. In other words, the 
limitation of the instinct to external acts (which may in excep- 
tional cases be quite useless), is part and parcel of the efficiency 
of the instinct. Indeed, the combination of any modifying 
element of reason with these highly elaborate instincts of the 
lower insects would probably be not only useless, but dangerous 
and prejudicial. If this be so, such instincts are evidently 
implanted by a reason which knows the danger attaching to 
a small infusion of reason in creatures incapable of being 
actuated by reason in the larger sense. In other words, the 
insufficieney of instinct for the exceptional needs of the 
individual, is the consequence of that Providence which foresees 
how much reason there must be, before even a little discretion 
can be safely permitted at all. 

And this very fact has been made by some an argument 
against the infinitude of the creative Reason, and in favour of 
that view favoured by John Stuart Mill, which represents the 
Creator as a“ demiureus,” very powerful indeed, but unable 
to do all he would. For why, they say, should animal instinct 
be given in this mechanical way, so as to be sometimes inade- 
quate to individual needs, because it cannot be varied without 
danger to the species 2 Why should it not ensure its end to the 
species, by virtue of ensuring its end to all the individuals of 
that species? We should reply,—Simply because the stock of 
instincts implanted in the lower animals is intended as the 
foundation for the evolution of the higher animal characters, 
and ultimately of man’s:—and since it is imtended that the 
more important of these instincts shall ultimately be partly 
governed and partly replaced by reason and personal discretion, 
the stock of animal instincts must be adapted for this gradual 
supersession, must, in short, be of that imperfect kind which show 
their deficiency more and more, the higher the nature in which 
they are implanted, and fade away or dwindle in proportion 
as reason and the capacity for personal discretion grow. If the 
instinct were too complete, too well adapted for the welfare of 
the individual, there would be no room left for the training oi 
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reason, for the gradual increase of reason and discretion, as un- 
faltering instinct fails. It is just at the point where instinct 
fails that the reason of man takes its place; but instinct would 
not fail at all, if it were adaptable to all the emergencies of in- 
dividual life, if it left no training-ground open where instinct is 
at fault, and those endowed with a higher faculty of thought and 
choice are forced to determine their own alternative for them- 
selves. It is just where the individual ceases to find help from 
the instinct of his species that his personal life begins to develop 
itself; and hence, as we suppose, the strict limitation of the 
stock of instinct in the lower animals, so that its insufficiency for 
the emergencies of life may become more and more obvious, as 
the complexity of life itself increases, and so that reason may en- 
croach steadily, though gradually, on the domain of instinct, till 
at last evolution has prepared the brain of a being much more 
capable of understanding the rationale of instincts, than of 
obeying implicitly their narrow and decisive admonitions. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee ees 
LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AND “IGNOTUS.” 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sim,—As { am the originator of this controversy, perhaps you 
will allow me to state my case in my own way. Lord George 
Hamilton’s long and bewildering letter is but a clumsy attempt 
to lead your readers away from the points at issue. Those 
points are as follows :— 

1. That Lord Lytton was bent on the absorption of Afghani- 
stan “into the Indian Empire, at any cost, by fair means if 
possible, by foul if necessary. If the Ameer yielded his inde- 
pendence with a good grace, well and good. If he refused,” 
there was to be “an understanding with Russia,” based on the 
policy of “ bringing the frontier of our Indian Empire up tothe 
Hindu Kush.” By absorbing Afghanistan into the Indian 
Empire, I explained that I meant reducing it to a state of 
vassalage, like the territories of Scindia or the Nizam. 

2. That, before the repulse of Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
Mission, Lord Lytton made preparations for invading Afghani- 
stan, in the event of his terms being refused by the Ameer. 

3. “That, soon after the arrival of the Russian Mission at 
Cabul, Lord Lytton had evidence that Shere Ali was more 
hostile to a Russian than he was to an English alliance; that 
he dreaded the idea of coming to terms with Russia, and was 
anxious to come to an understanding with the Viceroy.” ‘To 
this I now add that Lord Lytton applied to the three most 
competent men then in India for information on this point,— 
namely, Sir L. Cavagnari, Dr. Bellew, and Colonel Jenkins, 
and I assert that their answers are at the India Office, and 
confirm my statement to the letter. 

These are the three assertions which Lord George Hamilton 
has characterised as “ deliberate fabrications” and a “ compact 
mass of falsehood.” Very good. Let me confront them with 
the proofs :— 

1. In Lord Lytton’s Minute (paragraphs 54, 53,51) will be 
found the following declarations of policy :—‘‘ That we ought 
to he prepared to give a territorial guarantee to the Ameer if it 
is pressed for;” “that a territorial guarantee will probably 
entail some ultimate control over the administration of Afghani- 
stan;” “it is true that such territorial guarantee practically 
hastens contact between England and Russia;"’ the necessity 
of extorting “an engagement on the part of the Ameer to enter 
into no diplomatic relations with foreign Powers without first 
consulting us.” 

This is what I called the absorption of Afghanistan into the 
Indian Empire “by fair means.” In paragraphs 23, 28, 40, 
50, 60, 62, your readers will find a description of the ‘foul 
means,” in the event of the “fair” failing. The following 
quotations will suffice :—* Both Russia and Kngland have now 
weak frontiers at which they cannot willingly accept contact 
with a great rival Power, and are both equally urged forward 
by considerations of military and political expediency, and by 
the instinct of self-preservation, towards the Hindu Kush, the 
great natural boundary between India aud Central Asia. Long- 
continued inaction, under such conditions, is impossible.” “ It 
is difficult to imagine a more commanding strategical position ” 
than “the triangle formed by Cabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad, 
with the possession of the Passes over the Hindu Kush. And 
whenever the moment of collision with Russia arrives, it must 
find us in possession of it, us friends and allies of the Afghans 
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if possible, but firmly established there, in any case.” 
Lytton was then confessedly meditatin eh pat 
ee % § war with Rass; 
“The strongest frontier we could take Up would be ~ 
the Hindu Kush...... and thene2 southwards ve 
Helmund, Girishk, and Candahar, to the Arabian fi 
“If we could thereby [i.e., by “ maintaining our threate a. 
position in the Koorum Valley ”’} secure an overwhelmin ae 
ence at Cabul, giving us at the same time the comm . 
Herat and of the Passes of the Hindu Kush, this would pale 
be the best solution of all for us. But failing this, there stil 
remains the course indicated, of coming to an amicable unde 
standing with Russia. Russia has before this suggested a = 
tition of Afghanistan.” But “a most important point 
considered in any such understanding with Russia, is that we 
must be prepared to act [the italics are Lord Lytton’s] on it 
immediately.” Lord Lytton himself states here very succinct] 
the two alternatives of “fair means” or “foul” by which 
Afghanistan was to be absorbed into the Indian empire, 

‘These quotations prove to superfluity my assertion No, | 
Now for iy assertion No. 2. The following quotation e 
from paragraph 79 of Lord Lytton’s Minute :—“But if it 
appears that we cannot find, in a friendly alliance with the 
Ameer, the necessary security for our North-Western frontier 
we must then be prepared to take immediate steps for making 
the security of that portion independent of him. The military 
measures proposed for this purpose have already been indicated, 
viz., the advance of a column to the head of the Koorum Valle 
and the assembling at Quetta of a force sufficient to threaten, 
and if necessary occupy, Candahar ...... orders hare 
already been issued [the Minute is dated September 9th, 1878, 
i.e., some weeks before the repulse of Sir Neville Chamberlain's 
mission | to detail these forces.” 

So much for the “ deliberate fabrications” of my assertions 
Nos. 1 and 2. There is no confirmation of No. 3 in Lord 
Lytton’s Minute. I have never said that there was. But | 
repeat that there is full proof of it in the India Office, andI 
challenge Lord George Hamilton for the fourth time to puta 
question to Lord Hartington on the subject. 

In justice to the officials of the India Office, let me add that 
I have not got my information from any of them. The truthis, 
Lord Lytton made very little secret of his intentions and plans 
during the paroxysm of the Jingo fever. It is only since the 
ignominious collapse of his policy that he and his friends have 
sect themselves to explain it away. This letter will be accom. 
panied by a guarantee of its genuineness; but 1 trust you will 
allow me to keep my name secret even from you.—I an, 
Sir, &c., . Texotts, 
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THE ORGANIC ARTICLES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”]) 

Sir,—In the note which you append to my letter published in 
your last issue, you observe :— If Mr. Lilly will read Dupin’s 
‘Manuel du Droit Public Ecclésiastique Frangais,’ he will find 
the following points established :—(1) That the Organic 
Articles are simply a summary of the ancient ecclesiastical 
laws of France; (2) that in the Concordat of 1817, which the 
Pope formally sanctioned, ‘les principales dispositions de la loi 
de l'an X.,’ celles contre lesquelles le Pape avait réclamé avec 
le plus Vardeur en 1804, y sont reproduites avec une rédaction 
encore plus nette et qui augmente leur énergie.” 

The first of these points I pass by, not as conceding it, but 
because it is, I think, irrelevant to the question at issue, which 
isx,—Whether “the Church of France is, by the formal 
engagement of the Pope, under the domination of the 
Organic Articles.” With regard to the second point, you will, 
I feel sure, allow me to point out that the words cited by you 
from M. Dupin’s book (with which I happen to have some ate 
quaintance) refer, not to the Concordat of 1817, but toa projet 
de loi of M. de Laisné. I subjoin the text of the passage m 
which they occur.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Tuner Temple, March 23rd. W. S. Luttr. 

«“ \ Vonverture de la session de 1817, Louis XVIII., dans le dis- 
cours du tréne, annonca que les négociations qu'il avait ouvertes avec 
la Cour de Rome avaient été terminées par un traité; et sa Majeste 
ajouta ‘que ce traité serait communiqué aux Chambres, et qu Elle 
chargerait ses Ministres de leur proposer un projet de loi nécessaue 
pour donner la sanction législative d celles du nouveau Concordat qui 
en seraient susceptibles, et pour les mettre en harmonie avec la Charte, 
les lois du royaume, et les libertés de I’Eglise gailicane.’ Ce projet 
de loi fut présenté dla Chambre des Députés 2 la séance du 28 fevriel 
1817, par M. Laisné, un des plus habiles [égistes de cette epoqte 
et nous allons en donner le texte, en avertissant le lecteur de re- 









marquer que les principales dispositions dela loi de Van X., celles contre 
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e avait réclamé avec le plus d’ardeur en 1804, y sont 
édaction encore plus nette et qui augmente leur 
Si cette loi ettt passé, il est probable que les néo-Catholiques 

as trouvé Aredire. Mille n’a point ete votée.”—Dupin’s 
i Droit Ecclésiastique Frangais,” p. 505, edition 1845. 
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where Mr. L 


statement of the case is incomplete at the point 
illy’s quotation stops. We, therefore, continue the 

tion :-—* Qu’en est-il résulté? Que le Concordat de 
chins est resté comme now avenu, et que celui de 
a, et la loi organique de Van aa et la loi organique de 
Yan X., ont seuls coutinue de régir | uglise gallicane.” This 
«. andoubtedly the case. The Organic Articles are, beyond all 
oe tion, merely a sumimary of the ancient ecclesiastical laws 
© pines, formally sanctioned by the Holy See at different 
times. Pope Pius VII. protested against a few of those articles. 
But, as Dupin says :—* Et ce quwil importe bien plus de con- 
.stater, elle a réclamé, non contre le droit et le pouvoir législatif 
de la France, mais contre la convenance et Putilité de ces 
Articles, et en alléguant le déplaisir ou la géne qwils lui 


ausaient.” As to “ the formal engagement ” of the Pope, it 
ci ; j ais se 
seems to us clear, from his having in the Concordat of 1817 


accepted the Organic Articles, in so far as they were not con- 
trary to the laws and doctrines of the Church. But inasmuch 
as they were simply a summary of the old laws of France, 
sanctioned by the Church of France and by successive Popes, 
they could not be regarded as contrary to the laws and doctrines 
ofthe Church. As a matter of fact, every Pope since Pius WEE. 
has acquiesced in the Organic Articles. Dupin puts this un- 
answerably, in the following passage :—* Loin de prétendre que 
Jaloide l’an X. avait violé le Concordat, et que dés lors il devait 
tre regardé comme résolu, il a regu complétement son exécution, 
tant de la part de la Cour de Rome, par ses actes et par 
son Légat resté en France, que de la part du Gouverne- 
ment francais. Depuis lors, en effet, sous l’Empire, sous 
la Restauration, encore 4 present, lorganisation de I’Kglise 
de France a reposé et repose sur cette loi de l’an X., autant que 
sur le Concordat lui-méme, promulgés ensemble pour ¢tre en 
vigueur ins¢parablement.” We must apologise to Mr. Lilly for 
having hastily used words which implied that our quotation had 
relation to the Concordat of 1817, instead of to the “ Projet 
de loi” which incorporated the Concordat. The King’s speech 
at the opening of that Session seemed to us to imply that the 
“Projet de loi” had the sanction of the Pope. Mr. Lilly will 
see, however, that the assertion which he disputes rests on other 
and incontrovertible facts.—Ep. Spectator. | 


WHY THE WHIGS DO NOT TURN TORIES. 
{To Tue EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—While thanking you for the very polite terms in which 
you refer to myself in your article of last Saturday, “ Why 
‘the Whigs do not Turn Tories,” may [ be allowed to point 
out that the reasons which I assign for the expediency of such 
a junction, and not the junction itself, represent the final cause 
“of my own essay on the subject ¥ The fusion of these parties 
has been recommended, and its possibility discussed, very 
often. But what has not been considered is that, whereas the 
party system was founded upon the existence of two parties in 
the State, we are now trying to carry it on by means of 
several; and that the multiplication of parties may end in 
reducing them to fractions. 
‘lnquiry on foot into the working and apparent tendencies of this 
particular anomaly, which seems to have escaped the notice 
of political writers, During the first ten years of the reign of 
George ILL., parties proper degenerated into a horde of factions, 
with what results we all know; and though a return to the 
system of two parties entails, almost as a matter of necessity, 
the fusion of the Conservative-Liberals such as you describe, 
with the Liberal-Conservatives such as I describe, I have sug- 
gested it only, in my recent article, as a means to an end, though 
from my own point of view highly desirable upon other 
grounds as well. The existence of three parties seems to me 
to place a dangerous weapon in the hand of minorities, by 
means of which the real opinion of the country may at any 
time be defeated or defrauded-—I am, Sir, &c., 


T. E. KEBBEL. 


I wished, if possible, to set some 


HOSPITAL CHILDREN. 
‘(To THs Epvitor OF THE ‘* SPKCTATOR.”} 
—An attempt is being made to collect contributions of 
toys and books, new or oll, for the patients (mostly children) 


Stn, 





in the fever and small-pox hospitals, just now unusually full. 
A few years ago a similar attempt on behalf of the workhouse 
infirmaries was most liberally aided, with joyful results to 
numbers of sick children. It is hoped that the present effort 
will be as generously encouraged. 

We all know from home experience how especially children 
need a store of amusement when in quarantine, often just ill 
enough to be languid and fretful, and in any case condemned 
for the sake of others to remain in seclusion long after the 
natural desire for occupation has returned. The matrons and 
nurses in hospitals for such cases must have a heavy task, 
which might be greatly lightened, and the children’s weary 
days greatly cheered, by the gift of our disused nursery and 
schoolroom lumber.—I am, Sir, &c., Q. 

P.S.—Toys or books will be gladly received by Mrs. Ward, 
36 Broadhinton Road, Clapham; and money contributions to 
the “ Hospital Book and Toy Fund,” by Messrs. Williams and 
Deacon, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 

FRENCH PROSODY. 


(To THE Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a small criticism on a passage 
of your notice of “ Prize Translations: Poems and Parodies,” in 
your last number? You speakof “a curious mistake in the line 
‘Mais elle était du monde oti les belles choses,’ where we have 
‘de ce monde,’ quite spoiling the metre.” May I observe that 
the line, as given by you, does not scan, and has eleven syllables 
only, whereas,— 
“ Elle étoit de ce monde ott les plus bellés chcses "’ 

(for that is the real reading), scans correctly, and restores the 
required alexandrine? The mistake is in omitting to sound the 
final e, mute in French prose, but never in French verse (except 
before a vowel), A trifle like that would not be worth mention- 
ing, but that it is so very common a mistake in England, for 
which, found as it is amongst literary persons, and even good 
French scholars, I cannot quite account. It is true that in read- 
ing aloud and recitation the e is very faintly given, and on the 
stage the verse is broken up, with the purpose of loosening it 
from the stiff bonds of this metrical law. But the true scansion 
will be perceived at once, on reading the line,—- 

“Tout ce que j'ai souffert, mes craintés, mes transports,” 
which, if the e in “ craintes ”* be not pronounced, besides halting 
utterly in rhythm, will not match the line following,— 

“La fureur de mes feux, ’horreur de mes remords.” 
—JT am, Sir, «c., AS. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT MONTREUX. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPKCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your issue of the 12th inst. appears a letter signed 
“Wm. Westall,” descriptive of Montreux. Will you kindly allow 
me to make one correction ¥ Speaking of the English church, 
he says, “ [am glad to hear, from a gentleman whose position 
enables him to speak with authority, that the English church 
(built, I believe, by one or two property-owners of the neighbour- 
hood) has proved a paying speculation.” So far from this being 
the case, the church was built by subscription; but donations 
came in so slowly, that the committee were obliged to borrow 
£1,000. And in order to reduce this debt, a bazaar has to be 
held every year, and the most disagreeable duty of incessant 
begging is imposed upon the churchwardens and myself. True, 
the place is deservedly rising in favour, and this will 
necessitate the enlargement of the church, and consequently an 
additional burden of debt. In the present spring, £4100 has 
been paid of the sum borrowed for the completion of the church. 

1 am sorry your correspondent did not get his information 
from a more authentic source. The error into which he has 
fallen, published in your journal, may considerably interfere 
with our efforts to raise the necessary funds ; I trust, therefore, 
that you will be so good as to publish this correction of Mr. 
Westall’s mistake.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ture Exeuisn Ciarcaty at Montrevx. 


GEORGE WILSON’S CASE. 
(lo THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge on behalf of George Wilson, the 
pit-lad, with grateful thanks the subscriptions received from 
your readers; and I may add that so generous has been 
their response to my appeal, that he was able to “give in his 
lamp ” and leave the pit on Monday, and that a sufficient sum 
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is now in my hands to mect his expenses, and to help him with 
books, &e., while he is at College.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Lippg.t. 
The Rectory, Jarrow-on-Tyne, March 25rd. 
[The list of subscriptions received by Mr. Liddell will be 
sund in our advertisement columns.—Ep. Spectator. | 


ty 





“LARRY LOHENGRIN.” 
{TO THE EbIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sin,—While acknowledging the substantial justice of the stric- 
tures on my novel, “ Larry Lohengrin,” contained in the Spec- 
tator of March 12th, by which I shall endeavour to profit, and 
thanking you for your cordial recognition of its merits, there is 
one point on which I should like, with your permission, to set 
your reviewer right. ‘The faults of the story are entirely my 
own, and in no way due to the fact that it first saw the light in 
the columns of a newspaper, every line of it having been written 
before I had any thought of offering it for serial publicaticn.— 
lam, Sir, &c., Wituram Westar, 


es ie be. ad 
POETRY. 
: oe ’ 
TO CHAUCER. 
|** Than love I most thise flourés white and Kr de, 


Such as men callen daysyes in her toun."’ 


Sweet singer of the dawn, 
Who in the voiceless stillness, when the gray 
(hrobbed opal-tinged with hues of coming day, 
Upon our English lawn 
Didst honour chief the flower that lies bestrewn 
On the green-vestured meadows, when the May 
Goes forth with silver shoon,— 


Pace with me, master mine, 
\down the dewy crofts and thread the glades 
Unrifled yet, ere wake the merry maids, 
Their comely locks to twine 
With daisies, and salute the blushing Spring. 
Linger, blest Dawn; full soon the freshness fades, 
Full short the blossoming. 


‘Thou, who, when all was still, 
And from the dayspring’s altar dimly curled 
Faint, wraith-like mists, and th’ Eastern gates were pearled 
Vith rose and daffodil, 
Didst blow a note so clear, so joyous free, 
Mute thickets woke to song, and the blithe world 
Rang with thy jollity, 


Teach me, whose lot doth lie 
Amid the whirring of fierce wheels, the din 
Of clashing words and eddying thoughts, to win 
Thy grave simplicity,— 
Thy loyal tenderness, thy courteous grace, 
Crystal revealings of the heart within, 
Read on thy gentle face. 


Teach me thy humour fine,— 
To flout men’s follies with a loving smile, 
That yet they wince, bethink them, pause awhile, 
Win glimpses half-divine ; 
But with keen arrows of thy barbed wit, 
Piereing his close-set panoply of guile, 
To slay the hypocrite. 


Teach me this one best lore,— 
Yo dower pure womanhood with worship due,— 
Maiden, wife, mother, ordered fair aud true,— 
Bloom, flower, and fruitful core, 
White, innocent leaves, with rosy blushes tipt, 
Great many-seeded heart of golden hue, 
In the strong sunbeams dipt. EK. D. 


ART. 


A VERMONT RUSKIN.* 
Turns is a little exhibition of pictures now being held at No. 
14 Grafton Street which should not be allowed to pass away 
wholly unnoticed. It represents a portion of the life-work of 
* Exhibition of Works, by W. L. Hunt, Author of “ Talks About Art,” 


id Grafton Street. 





a man wh» may be called, with a fair approach to accu: 

first genuine oil-painter of whom America hag been abl . 
boast. It speaks well for his countrymen that th vg 
to recognise in him the artistic merit which is g 
and that Mr. William Lewis Hunt’s art w 
appreciated throughout his native country during his life-tj 
The bricf record of his life given in the preface ¢o the x 
logue of the present exhibition, presents us with a picture ' 
an artist’s career as pleasant as it is rare, and while wali 
all allowances for the omission of the darker shades in ry 
picture, we acknowledge reluctantly that of few pelnkas 
can it be said that they were, at the same time, highly educate 
as youths, highly experienced in the world ag young mep 
highly successful in the art they practised and the friend 
they gained, and highly honoured at the close of their career 
for their pictures, their teachings, and their life, Something 
we cannot say what, that belongs to the artist temperament is 
generally found to prevent either the success sought for or the 
respect that should accompany it; or, if it makes shipwreck of 
neither fame nor respect, yet forms the cause of disaster stil] 
more fatal to happiness, and spreads over reputation nj 
honour a sbadow of morbid sadness which admits of little or 
no alleviation. Healthy genius may exist, we believe it lg 
existed, but it is certainly the rarest thing in the world, 
aud all the conditions of modern life seem to be againg 
its development. But into this subject we need not enter here, 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Hunt’s genius for Art, such as jt 
was, was indubitably healthy and honest to av unusual degree: 
judging from his pictures and his instructions to his pupils 
(the latter of which were reviewed two years since in thes 
columns, under the title of “Talks about Art”), no ma 
possessed a saner mind in a saner body, no man knew more 
clearly that Art was not rightly the offspring of diseased imagina- 
tions and secluded lives, but a free, healthy growth from the skill 
and knowledge of free and healthy men. One sentence of hisex- 
presses this sentiment as clearly and as concisely as heart could 
wish, for it could hardly be put into better and clearer words 
than “ Paint firm, and be jolly,”—an aphorism which might be 
recommended with great advantage, not to the pre-Raphaelites 
alone, or indeed chiefly, but to that class of young artists who 
have somehow succeeded the pre-Raphaelites, and arrived on pre. 
Raphaclite principles at a very unpre-Raphaclite conclusion, 
Wor assuredly, the “ worship of sorrow” was never one of the 
essential motives of the pre-Raphaelitisim, which, indeed, con- 
sisted in aflirming the healthiness and beauty of all things, 
rather thaa the doctrine that beauty and disease, joy and 
hysteria, were convertible terms. Fancy the result of saying to 
one of the beardless apostles of this latest artistic cult, “ Paint 
firm, and be jolly ;” can you not fancy the look of sad surprise 
with which the words would be greeted, if, indeed, they did not 
prove to be altogether too great a trial for the sham epthusiasty 
and cause him to fade away slowly and silently, as if in the 


CY Were able 
O rare a gift 


. ? 
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ships 


presence of a veritable “ Boojum ¥”’ 

The great interest that attaches to Mr. Hunt’s pictures 
seems to us to be chiefly due to the fact that they proceeded 
from one who was practically the first American teacher of Art 
principles,—first, not only in reputation and merit, but 
absolutely in point of time; for speaking roughly, Mr. Hunt may 
be said to have had no predecessors. ‘f'o all intents and pur- 
poses, his talks upon Art stand in the same relation to American 
painting as did Reynolds's criticisms to Engtish Art, and it 
would Lea most interesting thing to compare the refined and 
somewhat courtly discourse of our own countryman, vith the 
terse, vigvrous sentences, half Saxon-English and half New- 


ingland slang, in which Mr. Hunt expressed his ideas. 

But we have to mention the pictures in this exhibition, aul 
to answer the great question which always presents itself iu 
speaking of Transatlantic art,—is it original 2? Virst, let ws 
say that in all probability (judging hy the photographs aul 
the charcoal drawings in this gallery), the finest pictures of Mr. 
Hunt are not represented here. hs 
and about half-a-dozen charcoal studies of landscape, whiel 
seem to show a delicacy of touch and a trnth of atmosphere 
effect which are only to be equalled by such men as Corot 
On the other hand, several of the large 
gallery are coarsely and indolently 


There are a few photogra] 


and Daubigny. 
oil landscapes in the 
painted, with an ount of hurry and slovenlimess very 
inconsistent with fine art. The work is in many places 
that of a clever amateur, or, at the best, of an artist who 
thought anything he dic igh.” There is (tt 
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a - 
use the expression) too much of the “ Paint firm, and 


wa me » feeling about the works; the painter was too easily 
a ries carelessly “firm.’ And for the originality,—well, 
#10 ys a, 


a erath be strictly told, probably none bes ar won Me avighent, 

+ affected from the work of the several French masters 
but age Hunt most admired, and with whom he for several 
whom * we ntly associated. Corot, Daubigny, and Millet are 
a — cals for what is good in the landscapes ; Dela- 
chiely eee for the style of the figure and genre pictures. 
bl Sachses's studio Mr. Hunt entered about 1846, and he 
“i ee famous when the Revolution of 1848 broke out. His 
in std with Millet dates from 1852, subsequent to which 
rae worked with that painte rat Fontainebleau aatil hisreturn 
to America. Without entering too much into technical criticism 
of Mr. Hunt’s landscapes, it may be said broadly that both 
their faults and merits are due to the influence of the great 

French artists amongst whom he practically learnt his art. 
Mr. Hunt's landscapes are painted for the most part in low keys 
of colour, give their chief attention to the preservation of the 
general tone of the picture, and habitually subordinate form to 
coneral effect. Positive colour they can hardly be said to deal 
with at all, their aim is to give truly the relation of tone to 
tone, the truths of distance, light, and shadow; they are not so 
much pictures of this or that place, as they are delicate melodies 
suggested by the place and its appearance at a certain hour, 
touched off by skilful fingers, and possessing a truth of their 
own, though not the truth of Nature. The real difficulty 
of criticising them, and of the artists from whose work 
they had their origin, lies in the fact that not being 
real in the sense of accurate reproductions of Nature, 
they are still less ideal in the right sense of the word, 
but are mixtures of certain natural facts arbitrarily selected, 
aud certain dominant ways of regarding these facts. That Mr. 
Hunt took this method of work from the French artists with 
whom he associated is only too certain, and so is the fact that 
he could by no means decide which it was of those artists whom 
he would make his master. In the landscapes exhibited here 
we have now and then one in the style of Troyon; now one in 
that of Daubigny ; here a Corot, there a Millet, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. It is by no means, therefore, to be 
understood that the works are deliberate imitations of the above 
masters ; itis quite certain, indeed, that Mr. Hunt was quite 
unaware of the similarity, and indeed would have denied it, as 
ve may gather from the following sentence from his ‘ Talks :’— 
“When J ieft it, { thought, ‘The first person who comes in will 
say, “Oh, trying to paint like Corot!” ’ I wasn’t trying to paint 
like any one; but I know when [I look at Nature I think of 
Millet, Corot, Delacroix, and sometimes of Daubigny.” This 
sentence, indeed, lets us into another secret about Mr. Hunt,— 
the secret, namely, that he had no actual method of work; he 
says so plainly enough, in other parts of the book, and it is 
pretty clear from the work itself. The last word to apply to it 
correctly would be “masterly.” It is anything but that. 
Generally interesting, often meritorious, sometimes (as in the 
large picture of the * Falls of Niagara’’) simply false and bad, 
but never masterly.—never, that is, approaching a determined 
end, by perfectly understood and unwasted means. 

We have left ourselves searcely any space to speak of Mr. 
Huat’s fignre-painting and portraiture, both ef which are well 
represented in this exhibition, though the examples are few in 
uumber. ‘The portraits are strongly, even roughly, painted, 
full of vigour, and full of a certain kind of penetration, but 
hardly satis factory either as pictures or as paiiutings (we hope 
our readers will observe the distinction). Flesh-painting proper, 
asthe Old Masters understood it (or even as it is understood 
Watts, and Millais), is scarcely at- 
tempted; but there is a certain sobriety and even dignity of 


how-a-days by Henner, 


treatment which is a rare quality in portraiture, and the flesh 
suffers but little 


’ 


from the cold, gvey shadows so common in 
molern French Art. Some of the smaller figures are very 
charmingly exeented, with a rough delicacy (like the way a 
Strong man touches a baby), and show a kindly feeling for 
simple domesticities, which does not degenerate into twaddle 
about baby’s socks or Master Charles’s pony. 

in conclusion, we may sum up the exhibition by saying 
es wt perhaps interests us more in the painter who executed 
~ pictures than in the pictures themselves, for it seems to 
slow genuine artistic genius struggling, despite much admiration 
© other men’s work, to beat out an individual path of its own, 
and only failing beeanse its possessor saw too clearly the merits 





of too many people. Mr. Hunt wanted to be Couture, Dela- 
croix, and Millet rolled into one, and he ended by being—and 
it was no small achievement—a Vermont Ruskin. 





= 
BOOKS. 
a 
JUSTUS ERICH BOLLMANN.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Tus volume contains records of one whose name is little 
known anywhere, least of all in this country, but who was 
brought into close contact with many distinguished individuals 
and many stirring incidents, both in this and the other hemi- 
sphere. Readers of Varnhagen’s Miscellanies may remember 
some mention of the adventurous man who tried to effect the 
rescue of Lafayette from Olmiitz. That, however, was but one of 
many daring enterprises in which Bollmann engaged. His whole 
life was a series of agitated episodes. Having come to Parisasa 
medical student, he there witnessed some of the most stirring 
scenes of the French Revolution. After the sanguinary events 
on August 10th, he succeeded in helping Narbonne to 
escape to England; there he was thrown into the society 
of Talleyrand, Madame de Stael, and other emigrants of 
rank; and the manner in which he had borne himself in 
Narbonne’s escape led to Bollmann being asked to do the 
same for Lafayette. On the failure of this attempt, and his 
own release from Austrian captivity, he went to the United 
States, where, after having been engaged in trade, Bollmann 
was compromised in Aaron Burr’s filibustering expedition ; 
then, having returned to Europe in 1815, he visited Vienna at 
the Congress, where he lived on terms of close intercourse with 
leading statesmen; for all through the varied phases of his 
troubled career, Bollmann never abated in his interest for the 
great intellectual movements of his time, and kept up an assidu- 
ous correspondence with men immersed in study, science, and 
politics, while himself restlessly and not very successfully 
striving to achieve fortune. This curious life, always actuated by 
noble sentiments, but under the guidance of an imagination too 
easily inflamed, is here recounted in a manner to command the 
reader’s deep interest. 

Justus Erich Bollmann was born in 1769, at Hoya, in 
Hanover, being the eldest of seven sons of a merchant in 
good position. After studying medicine at Géttingen, he 
was about to set up as a practitioner in his native town, 
when his natural disposition for travel and adventure irresisti- 
bly yielded to prospects that proved wholly illusory, held out 
by a rich paternal uncle settled in Birmingham, but whom he 
had never seen. On acquaintance, this uncle turned out to be as 
mean as he was harsh and selfish. His appearance on the scene 
at that conjuncture proved, however, a determining incident in 
Bollmann’s career. It tore him from the home where he was about 
to take root, and forcibly propelled him into the world, under con- 
ditions which gave a roving turn to his future existence. In the 
summer of 1791, Bollmann started to meet his uncle in Paris, 
with the idea that the latter intended generously to give him the 
means of completing his medical and scientilic studies in the 
schools of France and England. Instead of this, he found him- 
self in presence of one who demanded what was repugnant to self- 
respect; and he was soon abandoned to his own resources in the 
great world of Paris, as an almost penniless medical practitioner, 
with but very few acquaintances, and those mostly struggling 
countrymen of his own, who could not help him. The courage of 
youth carried Bollmann through. His letters show no trace of 
despondency. His mind ran on plans of extended travel and 
extended research, after which only would he return home. 
Meanwhile, he applied himself with adventurous energy to 
the practice of his art in Paris, and even succeeded in “ getting 
some occasional patients.” ‘“ My present situation has begun 
to improve a little, for last month I earned seveuty livres, which 
is, at least, something,” he wrote in July, 1792. A man of 
Bollmann’s temperament could not be indifferent to the great 
political movement in the midst of which he found himself. The 
letters to his father contain vivid notices of incidents, historically 
memorable, which he witnessed. The most remarkable, perhaps, 
is his account of what he actually saw on August 10th. Boll- 
mann at the outset shared the enthusiasm then largely felt by 
generous minds for the principles of 1789. On his way to France, 
he had stayed at Mayence, where he consorted with George Fors- 





* Justus Erich Bollmann. Ein Lebensbild, aus Zwei Welttheilen. Von Fried 
rich Kapp. Berlin; Julius Springer. 1839, 
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ter, whose house was a meeting-place for minds animated with a 
longing desire to see the spread into Germany of the doctrines 
that were regenerating society in France. “I am with my whole 
soul a Democrat,” he writes from Mayence, “ and rejoice at living 
in these days, when mankind bestirs itself so actively. I rejoize 
in the French Constitution, even though it were but a bright 
meteor. . . . . . How glorious it will be, when present anarchy 
is resolved into concord and civil freedom, when the Rights 
of Man are once more in force! ..... Most certainly 
must one feel kindly towards the Revolution, when one thinks 
over all this.” This enthusiasm evaporated quickly in Paris. 
In March, 1792, the Constitution was to him still a thing to in- 
spire admiration, and Marie Antoinette a “clever and deter- 
mined woman,” but so “ corrupted as to be without a shadow of 
feeling or probity.” By July, Bollmann was driven to exclaim, 
“ What can come of all this ? What can one anticipate ? Where 
is there any foothold for the feeble hopes of those who mean 
well, for those whose souls are animated with true love of 
country ?” The Jacobins were in his eyes a “horde,” Petion a 
man of deceitful cunning and immoral character. In Lafayette 
alone he recognised a man of “immaculate conduct” and 
capable of saving the country, “a man in the sense of the Con- 
stitution ;” while the Queen had got to be regarded as a “noble 
woman, abounding in resource and means.” In the interval, 
Bollmann had got to know several persons in the higher circles, 
a circumstance which, no doubt, much contributed to his change 
of views. In this frame of mind he encountered the occurrences 
of August 10th, his narrative of which, as far as he was an eye- 
witness, written two days after the event, is very vivid :— 

“At nine in the morning, the armed mob, raving like maniacs, 
passed under my window in the direction of the Tuileries. Instantly 
I left my room, to see what was about to happen. I got to the 
Tuileries Gardens before the horde. I saw a large armed body of 
brave Swiss and National Guards moving slowly from the Palace 
towards the National Assembly. The King, his sister, his wife, and 
two children were inthe midst of them. ..... I saw the King enter, 
and was lucky enough to squeeze myself also in. Never shall | forget 
this memorable scene. The King took his place beside the President. 
The women seated themselves on a bench opposite, at the bar of the 
Assembly. But the King could not stay there, as the Constitution 
forbids discussions in his presence, and discussions were yet neces- 
sary. The question arose where to put him? While this was being 
debated, the King, leaning on his hands, lay with his stomach resting 
half on the table in front of the President. Childishly silly and child- 
ishly good-humoured, careless and indifferent, without trace of dignity, 
of rcflection, of mental labour, he listened to the various speeches, 
for and against, pretty much like one who for the first time 
hears anything of the kind, and half laughing says to himself, in a 
dull stupor, ‘But this is very comical.’ Opposite sat the Queen, 
on whose countenance one was astounded to find in double force 
everything that was wanting in the King. She wore a petticoat and 
jacket of blue chintz, with white flowers, a plain white kerchief, with- 
out lace or ornaments, round her neck, a kind of cap on her head. 
The Dauphin was on her lap,—a lovely little boy. At intervals she 
pressed him convulsively, as if she were thinking ‘ What will become 
of you?’ Occasionally she looked about, full of thought and care ; 
with dignity and lofty contempt she fixed her glance on every 
member, from whom, in that moment demanding forbearance and 
commisseration, there fell unbecoming expressions. I can assure you 
the Queen was very touching at this moment... .. . Her hair has 
become grey in the last eight months. Her faults never 
appeared to me more pardonable than in the Assembly, where 
right opposite to her I beheld her capital excuse, so thoroughly piti- 
able in that moment, the good-natured, poor, incapable Louis 
ere Soon the first discharges of cannon were heard. For 
a few instants the Assembly seemed petrified; then it spoke in 
intense alarm. I got out, and from that time was close to the fighting, 
because I could no longer get back. All approaches to the Assembly 
were occupied, and there was firing on all sides...... I saw scenes at 
which humanity shudders ! The Swiss were thrown alive into the fire ; 
they were flayed and mutilated. .... . Inthe evening the mutilated 
corpses were removed, thirty to forty on a cart, pike-bearers, exult- 
ing, being seated on the top...... During the night of the 10th 
and the 11th all Paris was lit up, as is the wont in moments of public 
peril. But how ghastly was the illumination! In the streets, at 
other times so incessantly thronged with movement, and carriages, 
and people till long past midnight, not a soul was on the move, 
but here and there a slowly-pacing patrol, and here and there a 
trembling, lonely, gliding individual. The slayers were for that 
night satiated and weary, and drunken with wine stolen from 
the royal cellars. But the good citizens shut themselves within their 
houses ; they seemed to dread the ghosts of the slain...... It is 
sepulchral, and desert, and spectral in Paris.” 


A postscript contains this addition :— 
“Tt must be admitted that there has not been so much robbery and 


plunder as might have been expected. But the fury and cruelty 
of the people transcended all bounds.” 


The next letter, written ten days later, is from London :— 
““T hasten to let you know that I am sound, and in the greatest 


possible comfort in London. How is this? I wrote you once about 
Madame de Stael. .. . . . Four hundred victims were on the list of 








proscriptions, amongst them Narbonne, Lafayette’s friend 
concealed with the wife of the Swedish Envoy. She thon ht He wag 
save him, and I did so, at peril of my head. “The Jeosting tT mig 
devilish contrivances to prevent any of their victims escapi ad m 
got the better of them, and myself obtained out of Petit’ bat | 
passes for two Hanoverians. For the last twelve hours I have tes 
with Narboune. Common opponents of despotism and of the J oa 
are here concealed, a small colony, the soundest portion of the Ate 
I am their physician. I consort with the most distinguished =. 
of both sexes. Meanwhile, I have fifty guineas in my pocket parr 
forward to the most charming relations. , Further details befor = 
My direction, ‘ Chez M. Talleyrand, ancien Evéque d’ Autun in Ke Ong. 
ton Square.’ ” a 
His account of how he was induced to undertake this ad 
is eminently characteristic :— 


“Herr Gantz, pastor of the Swedish chapel, camo to me; } 
spoke about the salvation of an unhappy individual who was in di : 
peril,—I guessed who it was. He took me to Madame de Stael " 
woman close on her cqnfinement, in deep distress about her wer 
fired my imagination. You can fancy how terribly she was ae 
tressed, for her lover of nine years should have been with the ps 
He was in Paris, clandestinely, at her entreaty ; but his presence was 
known, his head was being sought after, and a search of the ‘ous 
was in question. A woman in tears,a man in danger of hig life 
hope of the joy of successful rescue, the prospect of England the 
possibility of bettering my position, the charm of the extraordin 
all this together worked on me. My decision was quickly taken, 
‘I undertake it,’ I cried, ‘and will try my plan,’ ” ; 


Venture 


Bollmann was greatly pleased with his first experience of the 
Emigrant circle :— 

“T live at present in a set of twenty or thirty persons, comprising 

almost all that Paris could formerly show of wit, and taste, and bril. 
liancy ; I study here all the advantages ard all the sins of the great 
world. How well-disposed is the class of beings of which one is 80 apt 
to entertain false impressions, how amiable from one side, and how 
much to be pitied from the other !” 
In the first transport of gratitude, Narbonne settled an annuity 
of fifty guineas on his deliverer, who, however, some months 
later renounced its enjoyment, under the impulse of wounded: 
feelings. ‘ Narbonne’s behaviour gave an appearance as if he 
meant this as a payment. ..... whereas a really noble maw 
should know there are services which cannot be paid. I would 
rather dig potatoes, than that it should be thought I did such, 
things for money.”” When Bollmann sent hack indignantly the 
deed of settlement, he had nothing in the world except the 
pittance he might earn as a physician, chiefly from French 
emigrants, not the best of paymasters, though very pleasant 
companions :— 

“The most sensible and the best Frenchmen are those with whom 
Iam living, but with the exception of Narboune, not one amongst them 
glows with deep interest for his country and feels genuine sorrow at 
its disorganisation. More wit is expended in this small knot in the 
course of one day than probably during a week in Germany bya 
whole society. Public affairs are discussed either with the aim to 
make a joke, or to display dialectic keenness. .... . Vanity and 
egotism are the quickening forces. Sundry gentlemen and ladies 
seat themselves before the fire and evolve a plan for the salvation of 
the State, which they determine to put in execution to-morrow or next 
day, as soon as a contemplated picnic is over.” 


The following is an interesting comparison between Narbonne 
and 'Talleyrand, especially, as many years later, Bollmaun 
appears to have been confirmed in his estimate of the latter:— 


“Narbonne is inexhaustible in wit, in wealth ‘qf ideas. He is & 
master in all social qualifications. He imparts charm to what is most 
dry. He irresistibly carries away and can intoxicate either an individual 
or a whole society. There was but one man in France to be put, 
in this respect, along with him, and who, in my opinion, is fap 
his superior,—his friend, Monsieur de Talleyrand. Narbonne pleases, 
but, in the long-run, he wearies; one could listen to Talleyrand for 
years. Narbonne labours and betrays the craving to please ; what- 
ever Talleyrand says seems to fall from him casually, and a passion 
less ease and quiet constantly surround him. What Narbonne says 
is more brilliant ; what Talleyrand says, more graceful, refined, neat. 
Narbonne does not suit all, nay, occasionally persons do not like him; 
he has no power over these. ‘Talleyrand, without being morally lees 
corrupt than Narbonne, can move even those to tears who despise 
him. Of this I have some remarkable examples.” 

In July, 1793, Bollmann thus describes his situation to his 
father :— 

“T have not much to do, but still somewhat. Since I was here I 
have earned about £40, not much, but my life is most economical. 
I live with my friend Heisch, whom I already knew in Paris. We 
reside in a very respectable house, and our total board, including 
drink and everything, does not come to more than £1 ds. a week. 
These are not brilliant conditions, but there is in them nothing 10- 
compatible with probity. ..... Meanwhile, t enjoy all the advau- 
tages of a traveller who does not waste his substance in foreign 
parts, but observes and enriches his brain and heart by knowledge 
and experience. But all this, you will say, does not respond to the 
sanguine expectations announced in a former letter. No. . cane 
Still, I entertain those expectations, but I am bownd to avoid all 
further specification and explanation as to the civeumstances whereon 
these rest.” 
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Some weeks later he writes from Rheinsberg, the residence of 
Prince Henry of Prussia :— ; 

«J hope the confidence you ever have reposed in me will not be 
« »naired by this new eccentric step, which is eccentric only in relation 
™ “ ay be the customary course of a young physician, but which 
ea # within the circle I have drawn for myself, and in which 
ie 


x wish to move. The brother of the great deceased King lives 
aig Iam come on his account. .. . .. To-day and to-morrow 
ere, 


hall have some private conversation with him. ..... Then 
. affairs are likely to take me to the head-quarters of the Prussian 
0 
Army.” % ; 
What the motive of this unexpected expedition was is explained 
in the following extract from another letter :— 

«The aim of my mission is Lafayette’s liberation, ho, as you know, 
‘;immured in Magdeburg, and at whose outrageously unjust treat- 
che half Europe is indignant. Count Lally Tolendal and the Princesse 
‘Henri are those who have most interested themselves in the matter, 
nd have induced me to come here. The one is Lafayette’s most inti- 
oor friend, the other his relative. Pitt and Grenville are cognisant 
of the matter, and I am awaiting, through Lally Tolendal, from both 
letters powerfully supporting the enterprise.” 
We must defer to another occasion further mention of this 
curious episode in Bollmann’s life. 


A CHILD OF NATURE* 
THE reputation for genius and poetic spirit which Mr, 
Buchanan’s poems have earned for him will be in nowise 
diminished by the work now before us. The task he has set 
himself, in selecting an unsophisticated Highland maiden as 
his heroine and laying the scene of his story in the Hig lands, 
is one which he is especially well able to perform, because he is 
evidently a thorough lover of places and characters that are wild, 
ragged, picturesque, beautiful, stern, and desolate. Amongst 
such scenes he is completely at home, and depicts them 
with the affectionate appreciation of one who is in entire sym- 
pathy with his subject. Though the book is named from the 
heroine only, Mina Macdoneld, who is the child of Nature 
alluded to, yet we think the title might well have been altered 
to the plural, “ children,” since she is by no means the sole well- 
drawn representative of Nature’s offspring to whom we are intro- 
duced. Her brother, Graham, is almost, or quite as interesting 
and carefully drawn a picture as herself; and there is no lack 
of other vigorous likenesses taken from amongst the uncultured 
Highlanders which are most successful portraits, and give the 
idea of having been drawn from life. ‘There is the hard, unfeel- 
ing factor, who is convinced that wholesale emigration and 
laying down the land for sheep are the panacea for all Highland 
ills. Then there is the fool Angus, who has a singular power 
of eliciting from canine nature all its best qualities, and who 
wanders about the country with a train of dogs, to whom he 
is devoted, and whom he considers as his “ bairns.”” And there 
is also the savage old Koll Nicholson, who is as sensitively 
tender and loving as a mother to his two foster-children, and is 
capable of any crime—even murder itself—which appears to 
him to be possibly advantageous to them. These and some of 
the other minor personages in the story must, we fancy, have a 
real existence; and, compared with them, the sketches of the cold, 
worldly, London baronet, Sir Charles Sedley, and his daughter, 
Ethel, are prosaic, common-place, and inferior. ‘The author 
has evidently no such intuitive comprehension of the feelings 
of these last people as he has of those of the untutored child- 
ren of Nature, and is wanting in the dramatic instinct which 
would have enabled him to throw himself into the place of 
those characters which are uncongenial to him, and imagine 
how they would have been likely to behave in the situations he 
assigns to them. ‘The book has a marked tendency all through 
to bring out the opposition that exists in the world between 
what is natural and what is artificial, and the part of the former 
18 upheld with fire and talent. Humanity in an uncivilised 
condition is shown to be strong, loving, trusting, loyal, 
capable of hard duty, and of utter self-sacrifice,— sometimes, 
it is true, passionate, wild, and revengeful, yet possessing 
always a certain foree and rugged simplicity which give it 
diguity, and command more or less of respect. But as soon 
as civilisation steps in, poor humanity deteriorates, and is 
tepresented by the selfish, conventional, cold, false, mean, con- 
temptible creatures which are to be found in society. Whether 
consciously or not, the contrast between the opposing forces of 
civilisation and uncivilisation seems to have been influencing 
the author’s mind whilst he wrote; and when we find that he 
makes his unsophisticated hero and heroine save from drown- 


* A Child of Nature. By Robert Buchanan. London: Bentley. 





ing their sophisticated lovers, we wonder whether he has an 
allegorical meaning therein, and is designing to teach that 
unless Nature come to the rescue, civilisation will inevitably be 
swamped, sooner or later. 

Mr. Buchanan has not only great descriptive powers, but 
also the invaluable gift of knowing when to stop displaying 
them, and he does not go on repeating accounts of effects of 
light, shade, and colouring till they become tedious, as is done 
by too many writers who have a facility for that sort of thing. 
In the subjoined exquisite and striking description of a night 
scene on a lonely loch, we find more than mere word-painting ;. 
there is also the spirit of a true poet, which is to be seen espe- 
cially in the introduction of the episode of the half-wild seal, 
and its attachment to the girl whose singing has tamed it; 
there is something wonderfully romantic and poetic in the 
whole scene, and the living elements brought in are exactly 
fitted to the inanimate surroundings, and peculiarly well 
adapted to set them off :— 

“ Night, which beautifies and spiritualises all earthly things and 

scenes, is lovely on Loch Uribol, and the wild mingled outlines of 
land and water grow terribly pathetic in the silvern light of the 
moon and the fluttering phosphorescence of the aurora. As the girl 
crept along up the fjord in her boat, singing her solitary song, the 
prospect changed around her as in some fairy-tale. Round dusky 
points where the cormorants flutter their wings and preen their 
plumage in the moon; through shallow bays, with sandy shores, 
whereon the heron stalks like a ghost, knee-deep, with his black 
shadow in the silvern pool; where the mirrored stars were like gleams 
of pearls in the shimmering tide; through narrow black passages,. 
where the sea-pigs were floundering with unearthly noises, uncertain. 
whether to go this way or that; she went dreaming along, exhibiting 
no surprise at sounds and sights which would have filled any but an 
islander with consternation. The dark scene around her was full of 
life. A thousand sounds, hushed by day, broke the midnight still- 
ness. The place could scarcely be called lonely, unless life itself be: 
loneliness. The girl rowed on, singing like one ina dream. Sud- 
denly she paused, conscious of something dark floating behind her in 
the moonlight—a small black object, which oscillated like a leather 
bottle, and now and then disappeared with a splash. As she leant 
on her oars, still intoning, it came nearer, and showed the head of 
some animal swimming in the water. ‘Karach! Earach!’ cried the 
girl. The animal came nearer, within a few feet of the boat, and 
showed the head of a large seal, with eyes which attentively regarded 
the speaker.—‘ Earach! Earach!’ repeated the girl, in a low, coax- 
ing voice, leaning over the side of the boat, and stretching her hand 
towards the animal. Strange to say, it swam closer, uttering 
low cry, and rubbing against the side of the boat, suffered her to- 
pass her hand again and again over its slippery head. It 
was, indeed, a weird situation, and one which a stranger might 
readily have misinterpreted. The sight of that strange young figure 
in the lonely moonlight, caressing a monster of the deep, would have 
brought up startling memories of the wild shapes and scenes of 
fairy-tales. As they hovered there together they seemed two crea- 
tures of the elements: she, a fair spirit of the air, haunting the 
melancholy night; it, a spirit of the deep, listening to the voice an@ 
obedient to the ministries of a supeiior. Seemed—nay, they were ? 
This wondrous world of fact is, after all, the most mystic fable of 
all, and two beautful spirits were haunting that moonlight, call them 
by what names we will.” 
In the picture of the Fair of Storport, we see talent for another 
kind of description; each point of the bustling scene is seized 
and touched in lightly, but clearly, on the canvas, and, as the 
whole thing is brought vividly before us, we are reminded of what 
excellent opportunities are to be found for observing national 
characteristics and peculiarities at fairs, especially in out-of-the 
way places. We seem to realise what a Highland fair is actually 
like; we hear the clamour of shepherds and drovers—the two old 
men driving a bargain over their “ yews’’—the drunken, harshly- 
treated tenant shrieking out his grievances against the grasp- 
ing agent, who had “cleared him awa’ because he couldna pay 
the rent;” and we see the great fleet of red-sailed herring-boats 
sailing slowly out of the loch, and the rough funeral procession 
of a dozen Highlanders, followed by two ponies bearing whiskey 
and tobacco, which passed through early in the day, and rushed 
back in the evening, freed of their melancholy burden, and 
every man of them drunk, and ready to plunge into the wildest 
of the revelry. We must also draw attention to the quaint and 
life-like complacency with which the half-witted Angus recounts 
the trials and misfortunes that befell him during his wanderings 
in the south, and the sort of pride which he took in them all— 
even though they included getting locked up in a prison in 
Glasgow—because of the increased knowledge and experience 
of the world he was thereby acquiring. For, as he says :— 

“T think it’s a goot thing for a lad to see the world he lives in, 
and study the wonderfw’ works o’ Nature to the best of his pooer ; 
and knowledge doesna come toa man withoot trouble, and mony a 
time it’s boocht dear.” 

And is not the following a graphic description of the impression 
left upon Angus’s mind by the sights of the River Clyde ? 
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‘But it would dae your heart goot to see the big River Clyde, and 
the great steamers, for all the warld like the beasts in the Revela- 
tions; the ships sailing aboot with their white wings, and the air sae 
fu’ of the noise of hummers, and the making of a thousand ships. 
It’s an awfu’ place—jest like the bad place itsel’. And I walked 
awa’ up the country by night, and I saw a hundred fires flaming in 
the mirk on every side of me, and I heard the foof-foofing of the 
crimson flames, and [ saw the black shapes walking abont in the 
heart of the reek, and begging grace of your reverence, and nae 
offence to Doctor John, I thought I was in hell !” 

It is, as we have already said, in depicting nature, whether 
animate or inanimate, that the great charm and merit of Mr. 
Buchanan’s book is to be found. About the plot of the story 
there is nothing very remarkable. 'The conclusion of the book 
is hardly worthy of the rest of it. A Child of Nature is 
however, undoubtedly the work of a genius and of a poet. 


RAPHAEL AND MICHAEL ANGELO.—TWO 
BIOGRAPHIES.* 

‘Tue first emotion that strikes a critie on reading small bio- 
graphies of such men as those whose names stand at the head 
of this article is one of pity. “ What,” we ask ourselves, “ what 
an any one find to say about the life and work of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, within the brief compass of a hundred pages, 
which has not been said over and over again?” Indeed, it 
seems doubtful whether any comment upon Raphael's work 
could be now made that would not seem like the echo of a 
thrice-told tale. And the biographer, under these circum- 
stances, especially the biographer of a cheap and popular series, 
is forced to fall back upon a few facts of life and death, stuffed 
out, as best may be, with anecdotes more or less apocryphal, 
and history of the “Little Arthur” kind. In the two bio- 
graphies with which we have to deal at present, the greatest 
fault is the endeayour to combine artistic comment with the 
plain facts of the artists’ lives. Not that the two are incom- 
patible in any way, but only because the writers of these 
biographies are not sufficiently acquainted with Art matters to 
render their criticisms interesting or original. No light, for 
instance, is thrown upon the work of Raphael by description 
of the following kind, nor can we imagine that, apart from 
its questionable taste, it is calculated either to interest, amuse, 
or instruct even the most ignorant reader. Be it remembered 
that the picture the description of which follows in the qnota- 
tion is one of the finest Raphael ever painted, and affords an 
excellent opportunity for noticing and explaining the peculiar 
qualities of the master’s work. 


“Tn ‘The Transfiguration’ itself, we see the Saviour rising into the 

air above Mount Tabor, in the midst of a light so glorious as to dazzle 
the spectator, and with Moses and Elijah also uplifted from the earth 
on cither side. The moment is that of the bursting forth from 
the clouds of the words, ‘This is my beloved Son: hear him!’ and 
the Apostles Peter, James, and John, overwhelmed with awe, have 
prostrated themselves npon the mount. The whole scene is, as it 
were, bathed in reverent solemnity, a little marred, however, by the 
introduction of the figures of St. Julian and St. Lawrence, who, 
though they kneel in adoration, do not appear to be impressed by the 
awful nature of the scene in which they bear a part to which they 
have no right. These saints are supposed to have been added at the 
request of Lorenzo de Medici, in honour of his father and his uncle, 
avho were named after them. <A touching contrast to the glorious 
Transfiguration, in which the human nature of our Lord is altogether 
merged in the divine, is presented by the agony of the father in the 
scene below, when he finds the hopes of his son’s cure disappointed, 
and fora moment we are almost angry at being thus recalled toa 
sense of the miseries possible in our earthly career. But as we look 
more closely into the picture, and note the gestures of the disciples, 
pointing upwards to him who alone can help, the beautiful harmony 
of the whole is suddenly revealed, and, with the sufferers, we are 
content to wait until the word is spoken which shall rebuke the devil, 
and say to the tempest-tossed soul, ‘ Peace, be still’ ” 
This is a fair sample of the critical comment throughout the 
Raphael biography, with which we need not further concern 
ourselves, than to say that there is at the end of the book a useful 
ehronology of Raphael's life, and a good, classified list of his 
principal paintings. 
bably Passavant and Dr. Shringer, as the author of this 
The 
drawings and engravings are not indexed on the plan of number, 
but a list of the chief would have been a welcome addition to 
the work. 

May we hint to the editor of these biographies, that they 


The authorities are not given, but are pro- 


biography has followed the above throrghont the work. 


would be considerably improved by the partial suppression of 
the somewhat gushing religions deseription, and the substitu- 
1 


tion in each work, of a chapter devoted to a plain, straight- 


* Raphacl, By N.d@Anyers, Mf. Angelo. Py C. Clément. — Poth published in 
<* Biographies of Great Artists.’ Loadon: Simpson Low aad Co. 





. . ee 
forward description of the style of the artist whose life ig ans 
told, his method of work, his peculiarities of colour and design 

‘ Beds : ; 
and last, but not least, his place among his contemporaries 
These books being professedly written for people who are i 

A ae eroue , 
the main, ignorant of art, it is the more necessary that the 
eulogy bestowed should he given comparatively ; and how jg 
the ignorant person to gain any knowledge of what constitutes 
great art, unless the points which make these men great, one in 

. 9 
one way, and one in another, are dwelt upon carefully, their 
. . ’ 
presence and their absence alike noted. 

The same kind of fault is to be found inthe biography of Michael 
Angelo, though in other respects this is far superior to the one 
of which we have been speaking. It is a translation from the 
French of Charles Clément, and is written in a fairly lively 
and readable manner. Sometimes the author betraysa strange 
chronological inaccuracy, as, for instance, when he says that 
the second generation after Giotto comprised Petrarch, Brand. 
leschi, Ghiberti, Masaccio, and Donatello, and that this second 
generation had just died out when Michael Angelo was sent for 
by Lorenzo de Medici. ‘This is almost as curious a group in 
one generation as “ Homer, Plutarch, and Nicodemus.” Not 
to speak of the others, Masaccio had been dead forty years at 
the time spoken of, Brunelleschi about the same time, while 
Petrarch had slumbered peacefully for over a century, and died 
before either of the others was born! 

We have given a sample of M. d’Anvers’ artistic criticism, 
let us give one of M. Clément’s, bearing in mind the nationality 
of the latter critic. We shall see, upon comparing the two, 
that the dexterity with which the first writer has managed to 
conceal the deficit of real criticism by a flood of religious emo. 
tion, has its parallel in the manner in which the talented French 
author also evades all critical difficulties, by soaring into an 
abstract region in which detail and fact alike disappear. The 
satalogue of Michael Angelo’s works, given in this biography, 
cannot be a full one, as even the two grand, though half 
finished statues, now in the grotto of the Boboli Gardens are 
not included. There is also at the end of the book a similar 
chronological table to that in the biography of Raphael :— 

“The ‘Moses’ dwells* amidst the masterpieces of ancient and 
modern sculpture, an event without a parallel, the representation, if 
not wholly faultless, still the most perfect, of an art unknown before. 
I will not speak of the consummate technical knowledge which 
Michael Angelo reveals in the modelling of this statue ; the Greeks 
had a knowledge as well as he, but it was of another sort. 
Whence comes it, however, that despite some trifling imperfee- 
tions, which it were out of place either to defend or to deny” 
(but surely, M. Clément, you might tell us what they are?) 
“and although this stern figure be far from attaining or pretending 
to the serene and tranquil beauty which the ancients regarded as the 
supreme limit of Art, whence comes it that even upon a soul the 
most forewarned, it produces an impression which cannot be resisted? 
It is because it is more than human, and it bears away the spirit 
into a world of thought and feelings which the ancients were 
less familiar with than ourselves. Their voluptuous art, while 
raising the form of man to heaven, kept down the soul upon 
the earth. The Moses of Michael Angelo has seen God, has 
listened to his voice like thunder, has preserved the terrible impression 
of that meeting upon Sinai; his unfathomable gaze is searching into 
the mysteries which he sees in prophetic vision. Is it the Moses of 
the Bible 2) I know not. Would Praxitcles and Phicdias have repre: 
sented Lycurgus and Solon thus? We may boldly answer, no!” 
Andsoon, ad infinitum. All this may be very true, but it will not 

x ve e g . ele . £ 
help any one much to understand either the peculiarities ot 
Michael Angelo’s art, or the real beauties of the statue in ques- 
tion. It is easier to go into mysteries, either religious or philo- 
sophical, than to write sober sense with a “kernel” 1 it, and 
accordingly in both these biographies we have the hysteria, and 
lack the fruit. 


MISS TYTLER ON MISS AUSTEN.+ 
Wiatrever draws attention to Miss Ansten is a boon to man- 
kind and a benetit to literature, and it wonld not be easy to 
find anything about her and her noyels that it would not be plea- 
sant to read, if the treatment be only appreciative and the style 
gool,—and both these conditions are amply fulfilled in Miss 
Tytler’s book. Tt is only too lazily delightful to wander 12 
spirit about the lanes of Highbury with Emma VV oodhouse, or 
linger in the glades of Mansfield Park with Fanny Price, ot 
look out on the sea from the Cobb of Lyme Regis with Anne 
Elliot, or accompany Elizabeth Pennet to her pitched battles 
at Rosings, or her triamph at Pemberley. We could read 


. . hi - 
Miss Austen’s novels almost for ever, and anything con 
Se aa : aE 


* The translator probably meaus ‘‘ remaics.” 


+ Jane Austen and her Works, By Sarah Tytler, London: Cassell, Petter, 
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cerning them has, of course, its borrowed charm. The 

ent writer has beaten Lord Macaulay in his devotion 
Sis Austen’s stories; and as to Sir Walter Scott, he is 
Shere in the race. But for all this devotion, and for all this 
sympathy with Miss Tytler’s enthusiasm, the truth will out, that, 
beyond this general advantage of recalling public attention to 
Miss Austen, Miss ‘T'ytler’s book is a mistake. It is all very 
wise and right to have tales from the great classics, from Chaucer, 
from Shakespeare, and the like, because young people cannot 
understand these in the original ; but the idea of tales from Miss 
Austen is simply absurd, when they are themselves tales in the 
simplest, purest English, that Miss Tytler herself could not 
render more intelligible, and therefore, in altering, can only 
injure. Why should she urge us to go round the park, on the 
promise that she can show us glimpses into it here and there, 
if we crane our necks very much at the openings—few and 
far between—and do not object to the dullness and glare 
of the long, intervening stretches of high wall, when the 
vate stands wide open, and innumerable friendly porters, 
in the shape of publishers, are pressing us to enter and enjoy 
every beautiful characteristic, every sunny glade and shady 
nook and alluring vista? And Miss Tytler charges nearly as 
much for her peeps, as the benevolent gatekeepers do for what 
is equal to the fee-simple of the estate. As well might we 
prefer to confine our knowledge of Anne Elliot to an interview 
ju Mrs. Smith’s attic, or of Fanny Price to one at Portsmouth, 
with all the sordid surroundings of her uncomfortable home, 
when we had been invited to accompany them to Lyme or to 
Mansfield, as make our acquaintance with Miss Austen through 
the broken narratives of Miss Tytler’s book, when all the exqui- 
site and perfect stories are at our command in a form, nearly— 
probably quite—as cheap, if not as pretty, as Miss 'Tytler’s 
publishers are asking for the Michaelmas-daisy bespangled 
volume—we hal nearly said daisy-bespattered, for we cordially 
dislike these meaningless bindings—now before us. 

Miss Tytler thinks it desirable “to present in one volume 
...... the most characteristic of Jane Austen’s novels, 
together with her life.” And she adds, in reference to the order 
which she has given to them, that it is “as the author wrote 
them, and not as they happened to be published.” We confess 
we cannot see the force of the argument in favour of one 
volume, instead of the usual five or, including the life, six. The 
present writer knows an ardent admirer of George Eliot who 
regards her works as a Gospel, but even this enthusiast 
does not deem it necessary to have them bound together. 
What is the object of binding them together ? Is it that we may 
easily compare the action of similar heroines under similar cir- 
cumstances ? But no sensible admirer of Miss Austen would care 
to compare Eleanor Dashwood'’s conduct and feelings when 
her sister sprains her ankle, with those exhibited by Elizabeth 
Bennet when Jane is laid up with a cold; the circumstances 
both of cause and effect are too different, to make the 
comparison one of any interest. Seriously, the com- 
parison of the various characters, it is clear, can only 
be made by the mind of the reader, on a review of the 
whole of the tales, and not character by character or cir- 
cumstance by circumstance; and this comparison can not 
only be made cs easily when the tales are not bound to- 
gether, but far more easily when they are complete 
indeed cannot be made at all with correctness in Miss 'Tytler’s 
mutilating abbreviations and interrupted narrative. Imagine 
being interrupted in the middle of Captain Wentworth’s 
explanation to Anne by a foot-note to point out what Miss 
‘Tytler thinks is too subtly indicated for detection withort her 
kind help, that in alluding to the absence of any cause 
of gratitude as a motive for Captain Benwick’s proposal to 
Louisa Musgrove, he means to explain that that hud been 
the explanation of his oi attentions. Again, Miss Tytler 
interrupts us to draw our attention to Miss Austen's insight. 
Ithas the effect of patronising her, and distinctly annoys us 
and disturbs the unalloyed pleasure which we were enjoying. 
In the same novel, whea Anne is wondering where Mr. Elliot 
can have heard so much of her, Miss Tytler interpolates, “ Jane 
Austen remarks with ereat truth that no one can withstand 
the charm of a mystery.” And not only do explanation and 
admiration of Miss Austen disturb us, but trite little moral re- 
flections of Miss Tytler’s own. ‘Thus—taken, like the foregoing 
examples, all in one place, from the abridgment of Persvusion, 
for we only want sufficient illustration for self-justitication 
—we have a foot-note appended, when Anxe is explain- 





ing why she had yielded to Lady Russell’s advice in her 
early refusal and says, “A strong sense of duty is no bad 
part of a woman's portion,” and the foot-note is to this 
effect, “‘ No, indeed, it is her chief treasure.’ The notes 
explanatory of the history or customs of the time of Miss 
Austen’s novels are quite as disturbing, and of very little value 
to readers with as much common-sense and education as pro- 
bably falls to the lot of those who would take up either the 
novels themselves or Miss 'Tytler’s abstract. 

We have not only to complain that Miss Tytler has 
not fulfilled her intention “ to present in one volume 
...... the most characteristic of Jane Austen’s novels,” 
since they are not the novels at all, but abridgments, in 
which paragraphs by Miss Austen are frequently alternated 
vith others by Miss Tytler of comparison or reflection; 
but, beyond this, that two novels—and one of them Mavns- 


field Perk—are passed over all but unnoticed, and without any 


explanation, except want of space, and this when the recom- 
mendation of the book is that all the most characteristic novels 
are to be found in one volume. Why, Mansfield Park is either the 
second or third in order of merit! How are we to forgive the 
absence of Mrs. Norris aud her purloining of the green baize, 
or of Mr. Rushworth and his forty-two speeches; or of Yates 
and his inimitable, because perfectly natural, start, when Sir 
Thomas Bertram makes “this his first appearance on any 
stage;” or of the thoughts of Tom when his father appears, 
and the house closes “with the greatest éelat?’ One more 
item of her promise Miss Tytler fails to redeem. She pro- 
mises the novels in the order in which they were written, 
and yet places Sense aud Sensibility fourth, though, by her own 
showing, it was Miss Austen’s earliest work; and Emma she 
places before Mansfield Park, while showing that it was written 
later. There is little to claim for the sketch of Miss Austen’s life, 
as there is, admittedly, almost no original information, and the 
facts are taken nearly exclusively from Mr. Austen Leigh's 
memoir of his aunt. 

Beyond what may be called our negative objections to the 
book—as giving us far less and nothing more than the novels 
themselves—is one positive objection, namely, that in her sketch 
of Miss Austen’s character, Miss Tytler seems to us to dwell un- 
necessarily, at this distance of time, on the self-assertion and 
love of being first, which are asserted to have been characteristics 
of this clever young authoress. It does net seem the part of 
an adiiirer and disciple of Miss Austen to make her readers 





feel, as they never felt before, that conceit and self-opinionated- 
ness were leading traits in her character,—that she liked ruling 
and being worshipped at home, but treated outsiders and those 
socially beneath her with polite colduess and hauteur. This is 
the impression left on our minds; an impression which we hope 
soon to forget, while remembering only the keen and delicate 
observation, and the good-natured irony and merry humour, ef 
her stories. 


STATUTE LAW.* 
Tus writing of a book upon the construction and operation 
of Statutes appears to have a considerable charm for English 
lawyers. It was not very long since Mr, Hardeastle pub- 
lished a work on this subject, and in 1875 Sir Benson 
Maxwell, the late Chief Justice of the Straits Settlement, gave 
evidence of an industrious leisure by his work on the interpreta- 
tion of statutes. Now Mr. Wilberforce joins the threng, so 
that there are five works on the one subject which may be 
consulted by the English lawyer, for the treatise of Mr. 
Sedewick, the American jurist, must always be considered a 
leading work, and that of Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, though old, is 
still of some value. Certainly it cannot be for the sake of 
pecuniary profit that these books are published, for of all un- 
profitable work, that of writing law-books is probably the chief, 
for the amount paid by law publishers is next to nothing, 
and except the book be upon some special branch of the law, 
such as shipping or patents, it is doubtful whether the 
author is in any way professionally advanced by the 
large amount of often wearisome toil which he must undergo 
Nor is the work of a writer on English Statute Law of a cheer- 
ful kind, for it discloses to him an amount of litigation incurred 
by the public owing to carelessness or lack of system on the 
part of legislators and draughtsmen, which is quite pitiable, 
and so far from bringing him into contact with what may be 


* Statu'e Law: the Principles Govern the Construction and Operation of 
Statuies. By E. Wilberforce, Barristcr-at-Law. Lendon: Stevens and Sens, 183) 
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called the scientific part of the law, such as the interesting 
«juestions connected with the transfer of property, he has to 
formulate the most ordinary rules for the most ordinary kind 
of subjects. Sometimes, indeed, these rules are almost comical 
in their plainness; thus Mr. Wilberforce, in his chapter on the 
authority of Statutes (page 35), points out that although the 
Courts of Law are under the obligation of enforcing statutes, 
yet they cannot “exact obedience from inanimate things.” 
Might he not add from animals also, except men,—at least, 
this proposition would have been not more a truism than the 
other ? 

We have said that an author on statute law has only to do 
with the most common-place rules of construction, such, indeed, 
‘as we all apply to a passage in a letter or a book of which we 
have to discover the meaning. If an Act of Parliament is, 
‘therefore, properly drawn, any Jayman should be able to 
understand it; and if it is drafted clumsily or obscurely 
‘an intelligent layman, again, ought to be just as capable of 
discovering its meaning as the most profound lawyer ; possibly, 
indeed, he should be more competent for the task, for he will 
‘probably bring to it less subtlety, and more breadth and plain- 
ness of thought. For example, in one part of the index to this 
‘book we find among the capital headings one entitled “ Golden 
Rule,” with a number of subjects in relation to which it occurs. 
Here, of course, is the key which the layman wants, with which 
he will be able to master the intricacies of statute law, and 
which, without doubt, is the secret by which the lawyer knows 
how to unravel these legislative puzzles. ‘Turning to the text, 
we have the further satisfaction of finding that we have not to 
‘earn the golden rule from an ordinary author, but that it has 
been laid down from the Bench, and we accordingly are to 
obtain some genuine judicial wisdom, quite undiluted. “The 
rule,” says our author, “is stated by Baron Parke :—‘ It is a 
‘very useful rule in the construction of a statute to adhere to 
the ordinary meaning of the words used, and to the grammatical 
construction, unless this is at variance with the intention of the 
Legislature to be collected from the Statute itself, or lead to any 
‘manifest absurdity or repugnance, in which case the language 
aay be varied or modified so as to avoid such inconvenience, but 
mo further.” In truth, the expected words of wisdom are somewhat 
‘common-place, and really come to this—that a reader must give 
the usual meaning to the words, unless to do so makes the 
statute rubbish; which is, after all, a rule we apply to the 
‘common documents of daily life. 

To turn, however, from golden rules to two practical 
points which deserve notice, because a slight comment upon 
‘them may help to lessen their evil consequences in the 
‘future. The repealing of statutes by implication is a very 
fruitful source of litigation; it is sometimes done inten- 
‘tionally, sometimes unintentionally ; but when done inten- 
‘tionally the greatest care should be taken by the drafters of a 
statute, and by those who amend it in the progress of legisla- 
tion. There should be no doubt as to wkat is intended to be re- 
pealed. A very glaring instance of the way in which this repeal by 
implication inadvertently occurs is shown by an example which 
‘we find in the seventh chapter of Mr. Wilberforce’s book. By 
section 22 of the Friendly Societies’ Act, 1875, it was provided 
that all disputes between a society and its members should be 
decided in the manner directed by the rules of the society,—a 
plain and sensible direction. By section 30, however, it was 
enacted, among other things, that disputes between societies 
and their members should be settled by a County Court, or a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, notwithstanding any provisions 
to the contrary in therules of such societies. It further went on to 
say, ‘‘ The provisions of the present section apply only to Friendly 
Societies, and except, as after mentioned, Industrial Insurance 
companies receiving contributions by means of collectors at a 
greater distance than ten miles from the registered office of the 
society.” It was decided by the High Court of Justice that 
section 22 was repealed by section 30, and another Act of 
Parliament had to be passed to remedy the mistake. 

The other point which is open to great objection is the way 
in which later Acts incorporate in their provisions former Acts, 
so that in order to arrive at the state of the law several Acts 
have to be referred to, with various cross-references. Perhaps 
the most glaring instance is that of the laws which regulate the 
merchant shipping of this country, which are usually known as 
the Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854 to 1876. These Acts repeal 
and enlarge each other in a way which renders them quite 
incomprehensible, unless great care is taken in referring to them. 





Other instances might be given, but it is certain that the 
Statute-book would be much clearer if later Acts, instead of 
repealing parts and incorporating parts of older statutes, Were to 
contain within themselves the whole legislation upon the matter 
This may not be possible in all cases, but the Statutes are at 
present remarkable as showing how little has been attempted 
in this direction. We can but hope that as various branches of 
our Case-law become codified, one effect will be to produce 5 
general desire for greater clearness and accuracy in oy 
Statute Law. 

In this book Mr. Wilberforce deals first of all with the 
nature of Statute Law, and tells us what is told ip most 
elementary law-books, that the duty of Judges is only to inter. 
pret the law, and that the Legislature is presumed to know the 
law, and so forth. Then he discusses the construction and 
operation of statutes, in which he treats of such points as their 
retrospective effect, then of statutes and their various parts 
and finally of their repeal. Throughout the book the writer's 
aim is, so far as possible, to lay down general rules; but the 
exceptions are usually so numerous, as to make the rule itself of 
but little value. For instance, Mr. Wilberforce states that it 
is a rule that the Crown is not bound by a statute, unless this be 
expressly mentioned in it; and a little further on, he tells us 
that it is not easy to define or classify those statutes which do 
bind the Crown without express words. When we compare this 
with what Sir Benson Maxwell says on the same subject, we 
find, though the form of Mr. Wilberforce’s book is clearer, that 
in the result the subject is not more concisely brought before the 
mind. This arises not from any fault of Mr. Wilberforce, but from 
the difficulty of the subject. It is satisfactory, however, to find 
a writer really trying to introduce order into chaos, and Mr, 
Wilberforce’s book deserves this praise. The references, too, 
are copious, and it is satisfactory not to have whole pages 
filled with extracts from judgments, which is a frequent fault on 
the part of legal text-writers ; and a careful perusal of it will 
leave no doubt in the reader’s mind, that any one who desires 
an argument for or against the particular construction of a 
statute will not go away empty, which may be considered as a 
sign of merit in a law-book. 


English 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 

The Handbook to the Mediterranean, by Tieutenant-Colonel R. 
L. Playfair (Murray), consists of two parts, the first of which is 
devoted to the countries that l’e eastward of the Adriatic, the second 
to the seaboard and adjacent parts of the western regions. It is 
furnished throughout with excellent maps, and besides containing 
the usual information which one looks for in guide-books, supplies 
also not a little reading of a higher kind. The idea of the book isa 
good one. The shores of the Mediterranean will give a man 
scenery, climate, and associations which, on the whole, surpass any- 
thing that is to be found elsewhere; and to be armed with a com- 
petent and intelligent guide in the compass of one modest-sized 
volume, is no small advantage to a traveller whose purse and port 
manteau are of moderate size. 

Edward and Catherine Stanley : a Memoir. By A. P. Stanley, D.D.,, 
Dean of Westminster. Second Edition, with a Supplement. (John 
Murray.)—The ‘“ Supplement ” to the second edition of the memoir 
of Edward and Catherine Stanley contains a brief but vivid outline 
of the story of the life of a danghter of the Bishop, Mary Stauley, 
and forms a very touching addition to the delightful and_ instructive 
volume which was reviewed in these columns upwards of a year ago. 
In Mary Stanley, the enthusiasm of humanity burnt with a steadfast 
and ever-increasing ardour. Her father’s right hand in all his pro- 
jects of benevolence in Norwich, establishing there savings’ clubs, 
schools for Jace, and other wisely charitable institutions, she trans- 
ferred to Westminster the same untiring energy and _ philanthropy 
which had characterised her in her former home, and secured for her 
the confidence, and affection, and gratitude of hundreds of the strug- 
gling poor; and when, in the autumn of 1854, after the battle of the 
Alma, tidings reached England of the grievous need of skilful aud 
experienced nursing which existed among the sick and wounded 
soldiers of our Crimean army, Mary Stanley readily obeyed the sum- 
mons of Mr. Sidney Herbert to superintend a second detachment of 
fifty nurses, to follow in the wake of those who had already been ce- 
Her devotion and 
organising faculty were only second—if indeed, only second—to 


spatched under the care of Florence Nightingale. 


those of Miss Nightingale, and her letters from the scenes of her 
labours on the shores of the Bosphorus have a very special interest. 
They tell us, in her own always unobtrusive way, how much touched 
the soldiers were by her visitations, how childlike the brave fellows 
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in listening to her instructions, how more than resigned 

re in having suffered for their Queen, and how deeply 
~~ f their mothers or sisters in old England dwelt in their 
ee ie Stanley became a member of the Roman Com- 
—, in 1856, but the change did not in the least “ affect her natural 
eit ty,” or lessen her interest in the Church to which her father 
ol belonged ; and, according to her own wish her mortal 
re was laid to rest in the old churchyard of Alderley, the Dean of 
a dsalen, her brother-in-law the Dean of Llandaff, and the rector 
of the parish sharing the funeral service between them. Reqwiescat 
in pace. Well may these words be engraved on the white marble 
cross erected over her remains :— 

‘Here rests Mary Stanley. 
Died November 26th, 1879, 
Aged 66. 

* Never weary in well-doing.’—Gal. vi. 10.” 


were 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench for 1881. 
(Dean and Son.) —One of the best, if not the best, of all these publi- 
cations, and the only illustrated one. We have always found its 
information most accurate and full. The editor remarks this year, 
with a slight suspicion of satire in his voice, that there are a good 
many “arms of assumption,” but still they are the arms forwarded 
tohim. The number of members who bear no arms, however, in- 
creases somewhat rapidly,—a curious index of achange in the House, 
and perhaps of a certain growth of common-sense. Why has Debrett 
exchanged his red binding for blue? It breaks the sets. 


Pencil and Palette. By Robert Kempt. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
This a book of anecdotes about painters and art-sales; about high 
prices given for pictures and low prices, for it must be remembered that 
there are as many pictures that fall in value as there are that rise. M. 
Thiers, for instance, gave 8,000 francs for a picture that was supposed 
tobe a Ruysdael. It was worth nothing, but then, as was said, it 
saved its owner plenty of money, for when he “ felt tempted to buy a 
work of art, he looked at it, and overcame the temptation.” Yet, 
perhaps, a man is happier if he goes on collecting daubs all his life, 
and dies in the firm conviction that he has a gallery of masterpieces. 
This is a very entertaining volume, and not without its use. 

Labour and Victory. By Alexander H. Japp. (Marshall, Japp, 
and Co.)—In this unassuming little book, Dr. Japp has collected a 
series of eight condensed memoirs of earnest workers in various 
fields of labour. The soldier, the naturalist, the missionary, the 
scientific man, and others are brought before our notice in these 
pages. The tone of the volume is serious throughout, but it smacks, 
perhaps, just a little too much of the typical literature of the Sunday- 
school, to be pleasing to all palates. Although we could wish that 
Dr. Japp had been less anxious to “ justify the ways of God to men,” 
we have read this work with interest. ‘The memoirs are drawn from 
the best sources, and there must assuredly be a number of readers to 
whom the story of the lives of such men as Bishop Selwyn, Sir 
James Simpson, and Ellis, the missionary, will prove very acceptable. 
To Sir James Outram, “the Bayard of India,” the first, and by far 
the longest, of these notices is devoted. ‘To our thinking, this is also 
the best. 

NovELs.—Flora Hepburn’s Marriage. By Laurence Brooke. 3 vols. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—-Mr. Brooke introduces us to the garrison town of 
Leybridge, with its two social camps, the aristocratic and the com- 
mercial. This he draws with some vigour, but, as it seems to us, 
without those little kindly touches which really add to the force of 
a picture, while they soften the outline. The mean are not always 
mean, the vulgar are not always vulgar, the exclusive not always 
stiff with pride. One’s general impression of Mr. Brooke's 
Picture of life in Leybridge is that there was not in this society a 
spark of higher thought, or character, or even kindly feeling ; and 
that such a life must be a simple impossibility. No cleverness in 
this or that piece of portraiture atones for such a mistake. Such 
cleverness there is, and the main interest of the story shows more 
than cleverness. The tale of Flora’s love, of the weakness in her 
character which brought it to an unhappy end, and of her after-life, 
is very well told. The lover’s character is drawn with but a very 
few touches, but it stands out distinctly ; we recognise in him a fine, 
simple, honourable nature, and feel a vivid interest in his fortunes. 
Of particular scenes, we may mention, as genuinely and powerfully 
pathetic, that of the parting at Southampton. Without any attempt 
at fine writing, it has the eloquence of feeling. Flora’s other lover is 
also an excellent portraiture. Mr. Brooke’s story, if not a complete 
success, goes no little way towards being one.——Beryl Fortes-ue. 
By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—It must 
be allowed that the complication which the author introduces into 
the course of the hero’s love is a very serious one, but we cannot help 
doubting its probability; and even allowing that it might have 
occurred, we think that a man of average common-sense and firmness 
might have got out of it with less disastrous consequences. We feel 
quite sure that he would have found some way of giving the ex- 
Planation by which he had it in his power to clear himself, to 
the persons wl.o were bound to hear it. It is really only in 


fiction that people will not hear and will not say exactly the things 
which they most desire to hear and say. Apart from the question 
of probability, this part of the story has a certain interest; this is 
really more than one can say for the introduction, which is distinctly 
tedious. The third act of the drama, so to speak, has also some 
vigour. But the story, on the whole, will scarcely touch its readers 
very deeply. We must enter a protest against the use of the very 
disagreeable slang phrase, ‘‘ What, indeed,” he rejoined, ‘ pulling 
himself together.’ And if Lady Hardy will borrow metaphors from 
chess, it would be as well to be somewhat more correct than to say, 
“ ‘They had castled his queen, but he was not checkmated.” The 
Eyres of Blendon. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). Three 
vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—Eyre of Blendon is ruined by the folly 
of his father and the knavery of a lawyer, and being a high-minded 
man, he refuses to have his fortunes restored by marrying the lawyer's 
daughter, even though he loves her, and she is worth loving. The 
situation is one of some dramatic force, and is fairly well worked 
out. The struggle between pride and love has a look of reality, and 
the reader doubts, so well balanced are the rival claims, to which side 
he should give his sympathy. To this part of the story, then, we 
should give high praise. The love-affairs of Lady Marion, if belong- 
ing to a much lower level of things, are fairly interesting, though 
told at too great a length, and bringing us into contact with a number 
of quite uninteresting people. The third story, so to speak, of the 
marriage of Mr. Eyre’s sister with her father’s lawyer, and of its 
unhappy end, might, with much advantage, have been dropped out 
of the story, with which, indeed, it has very little to do. Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip does not write as well as we remember her to have done in 
the days of ‘Denis Donne.” Surely she should be above such 
mechanical appliances as “a burst of uncontrollable [?] emotion.” 
Irony which you have to call in the help of the printer to 
mark, had better be exchanged for a more direct style. 
Queenie’s Whim. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
—The “whim” is that Queenie, who, having to earn her living, 
has taken the post of schoolmistress in a village, resolves, when 
she unexpectedly comes into a fortune, that she will, for a year 
at least, continue to hold the situation. Queenie, has a lover of 
whom we are given to understand early in the story that he will cause 
much trouble, by his high-minded objection to marrying arich wife. 
The trouble comes; the lover falls into difficulties, and Queenie con- 
trives to lend him money, using the vicar of the parish as her inter- 
mediary, the said vicar consenting to use a subterfuge which it 
is to be hoped he found due authority among the casuists for 
employing. All comes right in the end, and one cannot help 
thinking that, after all, the money did help the lovers out of 
the difficulty. If it had not been for Queenie’s few hundreds, 
the high-minded young gentleman must have gone into the Gazette. 
We cannot give the story the praise of a highly artistic construc- 
tion; for all that, it is pleasant and readable.—— Never Found Out. 
By G. Beresford Fitz-Gerald. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The story opens with 
a scene of horror. William Helmsley, a light-house keeper, prompted 
by a passion for his servant, murders his wife, cuts up her body, and 
hides the remains in a cavern of the cliff. At the risk of seeming 
frivolous to the author, we may suggest a doubt whether light-house 
This is the crime that is ‘never found 
out.” But the guilty do not miss their punishment. The way in 
which this is worked out shows no inconsiderable power. Worthy of 
praise, too, is the contrast to the dark and gloomy pictures, of which 
the story mostly consists, supplied by the marriage, happy, though 
imprudent, which Gerald Borough makes with Mrs. Grey’s daughter. 
On the whole, Mr. Fitz-Gerald might preach the goodness in which he 
believes more effectively, if he mingled a little more kindliness with his 
satire. Might we suggest a little more carefulness, when he is using 
languages other than English ? “ Many girls of this ménage,” does not 








keepers have maid-servants. 


mean, as it is apparently intended to mean, “ girls of this class.” 
“ @dAAacoa’”’ and modu PpAow Bd. have an unsightly appearance. 
Dosia. By Henry Gréville. Translated by “Celia.” (Charing- 
Cross. Publishing Company.)—In this pretty novelette, Henry 
Gréville has given us a study of a character peculiarly Russian. 





Dosia, properly speaking, Theodosia Zaptine, is a capricious, mis- 
chievous, and courageous young lady of seventeen. She is the despair 
of her mother, and the torment of her relatives; she lavishes her 
affection on her dog Pluto and her horse Bayard. In a moment of 
pique, she elopes with her cousin, Peter Mourief, and returns after 
driving four versts with him. By the influence of Princess Sophia 
Koutsky, the good qualities that underlie Dosia’s frivolity are aroused. 
The weakness caused by her gallant rescue of a drowning peasant, 
brings Dosia’s hesitating lover to her feet, aud the expected dénoue- 
None of the other characters approach the heroine in 
Peter Mourief, the honour- 


ment occurs. 
interest, nor are they especially Russian. 
able and awkward young officer, is, perhaps, the most impressive of 
the minor characters. The lightness of touch and continuous gaiety 
of the story, show the practised skill of a French novelist. Henry 
Gréville does not attempt to depict Russian society as a whole, or to 





analyse the national temperament very deeply. 1f a reader of this 
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tale should be led to read the works of M. Turguénief, Russia’s 
great novelist, he will have ood reason to thank Henry Gréville. 


“ Celia’s ’ style of translation is open to considerable exception. 
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TTGART—The ENGLISH 

ial preparation fur Sandhurst, 

S couse sre H. TAUNTON, Principal. 
= . : sz a al Al 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20, 

rt a third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECKE- 

Feny, the College. Cheltenham. : 

aTALVERN COLLEGE. 

M ss TERM will begin on Tuesday, May 

“eC a2 eee 

ATONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Head Master, Rev. R. Annor, M.A., Trin, Coll., 





ae NEXT TERM begins APRIL 28th. 
DEAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 
and UNDERSTAND SPELCH, Sa ken €feal 
‘em, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
SreAN ASCH. Thorough education and a happy 
+a ‘eneured—Apply, “L. C.,” care of Miss 
QuaYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, London. 
QUAYLE, Mane aaa 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—T WELVE to be competed 
gor June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fren) to £20. Race under 14; and 153, Candidates 
may beexamined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, F!cetwood. 


HOME REQUIRED for a LADY 
of noble birth, but limited means, with a 
Gentlewoman, who would value her cheerful and 
refined companionship. She is musical, and could be 
helpful in household arrangements, Or as amanuensis, 
Highest references given and required.—Address, 
«T.B.B,," care of MAY'S, 159 Piccadilly, 
WO or THREE YOUNG GIRLS 
desiring Educational Advantages can be re- 
ceived in a FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in Leipsic, pre- 
sided over bya German and English Lady. Refer- 
ences: Mrs. Carpenter, 56 Regent's Park Road, 
London; and Miss Smith. Hagley Road, Eigbaston. 
—Apply to Miss ELIZA HODGETTS, 73 Harborne 
Road, Edgbaston. 


FAMILY, living in a_ pleasant 
A situation, would receive a LADY (or Two 
Gisters) wishing to come to London for the Educa- 
tional year—Apply (giving good references) to 
“Q Z," Messrs. Reyne!l and Son, 44 Chancery Lane, 
W.C, Reference kindly allowed to the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Gordon Square, W.C.; R. H. Hutton, E-q., 
Englefield Green, Staines ; and the Rev.». H. Thom, 
Oakfield, Green Bank. Liverpool, 





ISS HILL and Miss OCTAVIA 
HILL RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS to 
EDUCATE at their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, 
London. The course of study includes the usual 
branches of English, Latin, Modern Languages, the 
Elements of Natural Science, Music, and Drawing. 
inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year. NEXT? 
TERM begins Wednesday, May 11th. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


lo the South-Down Country; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES, 

The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The LonD CHANCELLOR, 

The BIsHoPs OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and Cuiist CHURCH, 

The HEAD MASTFRS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 

and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 

Potersfleld, Hants. 


1) Ovpr COL LE G Bb. 


President EARL GRANVILLE, W.G. 

A CHAPEL and another New LMOARDING HOUSE 
have recently been completed; ea:h Boarder will 
now have a separate bedroom. 

The Second Place for Cooper's Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained during 
the past year, 

Tuition from 15 to 18 Guineas, Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A. 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq, the 
Honorary Secretary. 


ty HIBBERT LECTURE, 1881.— 
A COUR E of SIX LECTURES on * The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as illustrated 
by BUDDHISM” will ba @elivered by Mr. RHYS 
DAVIDS at ST, GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, 
at So'clock inthe afternoon on the iollowing days— 
vis, TUESDAY, April 26th. and five following Tues- 
Cays—viz., 3rd, LOth, 17th, 24th, and 3ist May. Ad- 
mission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket 
without payment. Persons @esirous of attending the 

Ctures aro requested to send their names and 
addresses to Messrs, WILLIAMS and NORGATE, I4 
Henriotta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not kiter 
than April 10, and as soon as possible after that date 
tickets will be issued to as many persons as the hall 
will accommodate. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
The Town Council of Nottingham have resolved to 


appoint Four Professors, as follows :— 


ONE PROFESSOR, who shall undertake one or 
more of the following subjects :—Classies, Literature, 
History, Political Philosophy, Moral Science, 

THREE PROFESSORS, who shall undertake one 
or more of the following subjects :—Mathematies 
(including Theoretic.l and Applied Mechanics), 
Physies. Chemistry, Physiology, Biology, Geology. 

The work of the College will be divided into FOUR 
DEPARTMENTS, whose arrangement will depend to 
some extent on the subjects undertaken by the 
Professors elected, but it is intended that the Three 
Scientific Departments shall severally comprehend :— 

1. Mathematics and Mechanics, 

2. Chemistry, 

3. Natural Science, 
and that the subject of Physics shall be placed as a 
subject uf principal importance in one or other of 
those departinents. 

Applicants are invited to specify the subjects which 
they would be prepared to undertake. Applications 
for the above appointments to be addressed to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Nottingham, en- 
dorsed “ University College,” on or before the seventh 
day of May next. Particulars of salaries, duties, 
and conditions, will be sent, upon application to the 
Town Clerk. 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from 
canvassing. 

SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Nottingham, March 22nd 1881. 


VM ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
i LONDON. 

The College adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting theological knowledge without in 
sisting on the adoption of particular theological 
doctrines, 

LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1881. 

All applica:ions for these Examinations must be 
made in writ'ng to the SECRETARY, not later than 
April 4th. Such applications must state— 

(a.) The full name and addresses of Candidates 
who intend to present themselves for examination. 

(b.) The subject in which they desire to be examined. 

(c.) The full names and addresses of at least two 
persons who will undertake personally to conduct the 


examination in accordance with the regulation. Of 


these, one must also undertake to act as local corre- 
spondent, through whom all subsequent correspond- 
ence with the College authorities must pass, 

(d.) A fee of 28 6d for each Candidate must be 
forwarded with the application. 

P.0.0, to be made payable at Fallowfield. to the 


Secretary. Rev. CHARLES T. POYNTING, Fallow. 


fleld, Manchester. 


MHE COUNCIL of FIRTH 
COLLEGE, Sheffield, intend to appoint a 
PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor either in 





the Literary or in the Mechanical Department of the 


Colleze. 
These Departments will comprehend respectively 
. Classics, History, Literature, Political 
Economy, Moral Science. 
2. Mathematie:, | Mechanics, 
Geolozy, Physics. 
Applicants are requested to state in which of these 
Departments they would he prepared to act a3 Pro- 
fessor, and which of the Subjects in that Department 
they would be prepared to undertake. 
The Salary of the said Principal will be £500 per 
annum, with half the fees of his own Classes. 
The Coune’l will only make the appointment in 
event of suitable candidates presenting themselves. 
Candidates are requested to give full particulars 
concerning age, experience, and any Academical 
distinctions they may have gained, together with 
any other information likely to affect the decision 
of the Council. The names of three gentlemen to 
whom references miy be mide should be given, but 
no testimonials need be sent unless they are asked 
for. 


Engineering, 





Omer 





Applications to he sent on or before the 25th day of | 


April next, to 
ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 
Firth College, Sheffield, March 2tth, 1881. 





| 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education 
of Women aud for Grantiug Certilicates of Kuow- 
ledge. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS for School and 
College on MONDAY, April 25th, The Ev trance Ex. 
amination for the College begins on FRIDAY, April 
22nd ; for the School on SATURDAY, April 23rd. 

In addition to the ordinary four years’ course in 
the College, a higher course is also iu operation for 
Pupils preparing for the Degree Examinations of 
London University, and in connection with this about 
fifteen courses of Lectures are given as well as the 
necessary tuition. 

The Secretary desires specially to draw attention 
to the School connected with the College for Girls 
under fourteen years of age. 

This is under the direct supervision of the Pro- 
fessors of the College, and is annually reported on by 
Examiners appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate 
for the Examivation of Schools. Copies of the Re. 
ports may be had at the Office. The system followed 
at the School is the best preparation for the work of 
the College, and its efficiency is attested by the 
Reports. 





HIGHER COURSE. 
FOR STUDENTS ABOVE EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 

1. English Literature, from 1603 to 1660. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley. On Thursdays, at 11.15 a.m, ; to 
begin April 2od. 

2. English Language, By Professor Henry Morley. 
On Thursdays, at 10 a.m.; to begin Apri! 28h. 

3. French. Origines et Formation de la Langue 
Franeaise. By V. Kastner, Officier dAcadémie, On 
Fridays, at 3 p.m.; to begin April 29th, 

4. English Constitutional History (1678-1701). By 
H. Craik, B.A. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m.; to begin 
April 27th. 

5. Greck. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tues- 
days, at 3 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. 

6. Mathematics. Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On Fridays, 
at 415 p.m.; to begin April 29th, 

7. Physiology: t»e Special Senses. By Mrs. Bovell 
Sturge, M.D, On Wednesd>ys, at 3.15 p.m. ; to begin 
April 27th. 

8. Geology. By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. On Saturdays, at 0a m.; to begin April 30th. 

9. Harmony. By John Hullah, LL.D. On ‘Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at 1.30 p.m.; to begin April 23th. 

10. Chemistry (Inorganic Cu emistry). By J. M. 
Thomson, F.C.S. On ‘Thursdays, at 3 p.m.; to begin 
April 28th. 

ll. Latin. For the London University B.A. 
degree. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tuesdays, 
at 12.30 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. 

12 Greek History, from 405 to 353 Bc. By A. 
Rankine, B.A. On Mondays, at 10 a.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

13. Practical Botany. By Rey. G. Henslow, M.A., 
F.LS.. F.G.S8. On Mondays, at 3p.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

Fee for each course of ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

The first Lecture of each Course will be free; the 
Fee for any subsequent single lecture will be 5s. 

Associates of Queen's College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at half-fees, 

Inquiries may be made by letter addressed to the 
Secretary to April 20th, thereafter until the opening 
of the term atthe College between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
HIGH SCHOOL - for 


NLIFTON 
} GIRLS. 
President of the Council, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President, 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Clifton College. 
Head Mistres?.—Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1881 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, Aprilsuth. New Pupils to attend at 9.15 a.m. 
on FRIDAY, April 29th, for the Entrance Examina- 
tion, 

For admission, application should be made to the 
Hon. See., Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canyaoge 
Square, Chiiton, 


Head Master of 


| LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Hight Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England 
JAMES PARKER DSANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOUN P. DE GEX, Esq. Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and fall infermation will be forwarded 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


KE. 


JH EAL 


Negatives available 





THE “FELLOWS ” 


| 
i | 
Simultaneously SORTS, BINDS, and INDEXES Letters, Invoices, Post Cards, 
either alphabetically or in order of daie; leaving each piper immediately | 
Mcessible, and removable without celay or disturbance. No Springs, Wires | 
7 No Foiding Endorsing or Gumming. 
verticulars post free.—Charles Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


or Screws. No Perforation. 


FILE. 


Full 


DRAWING-ROOM 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


AND 


ADDED 


S ON 


HAVE 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


AND 


FURNITURE 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. B. HUNTER, M.D..@ 
c. 

Resident Physicians {THOS. MACCALL, M.D., &. 

Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AU FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANO IS B'RE LTON. Seerctary. 


VAGLE INSURANCE COMPAN NS 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIveEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........cccesccseeseeees £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the re or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


fre 
a EORGE HI HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery haan. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons;-and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

March 31st. 1880. 


p* )VIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


ACCIDENTS “WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insurivg against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SU#®SCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoperRATE PremivUms, 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 

YEARS. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Loreal Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sceretary. 


NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subseribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chainnan—Joun G, TaLBot, Esq.. M.P. 
Henry Lulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
ees Wm. Curtis, Esq. Kizht Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
me W: alter R. Farquhar, Beaumont W. 

Sart. y 
Alban G. 11, Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

Manager of Fire Departme nt—F. 1. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Seeretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capitalat present “paid upand 
invested ane hie 
Total Funds upwards ‘of 
Total Annual Income, ne: uly 500,000 

N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should Le renewed at the Head Offive, or with the 
Agents, on or before the Yib day of April, ISS, 


L DR IDGE’S B: AL Mof COL UMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted nct to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Valdness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 61, 63, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

G OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
«e. 
NSTANT RELIEF RAPID 
CURE. 
ae td GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Nci- 
atica, Puins in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confiluement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious, 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
Js I4d; ‘hree i in one, 2s 








Lubbock, 


Esq. 
John B. Martin, Esq. 
| Henry John Norman, Esq. 
David Powell, Jun , Esq. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 





. £1,000,000 
2,981,000 


and 


PILLS. | 


94. 
Ask for EADE'S Got T and RHEUMATIC 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
NEA V E’S 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 

INFANTS 
AND 

FOOD INVALIDSs 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids,” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS 
I. RN E A Vv E and c 0... Fordingbridge, England. 





ALLEN AND HAN BURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL 


“Ttis so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.’’—* On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,”” by Horace DOBELL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 

“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 

“Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be abla to take 
it.”"—Lancet. 

‘No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed .’’—Medical Press and Circular. 

“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.”’—London Medical Record. 

“ A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of * Perfécted,’ ’’—Practitioner, 


ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process, Whilst free 
from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highess degree all the medicinal and nutritive Properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate, 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and H ANBURYs’ 
PERFEC TED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, 1s 4d; half-pints, 23 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 93; 
capsuled, and bea:ing the Trade-Mark, a PLOUGH, Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 
ASK FOR | 


J|LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PeECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Liebhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes be’ng in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


JOSEPH GILLOTI’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MuRKEY, - BRSIAN, 
INDIAN c "ARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY | I I S H K R ' S 
WATSON, B ONTOR, and CO.,) LADSTONE BAG, 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LO.. DON, W. fi a — 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other dont pa inn saiwar fa 
___ Carpets, in the Newest Designs. FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. ; POREMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
| FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 


FRY’S) aoe CARACAS COCOA, | CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
A cho ed Cocos . 2 ae - 

coco Al ps: scented vabuate artiole.” FISHER, 188 STRA N D. 

| —Standard 

* 9g ps! ia 

GUARANTEED PURE. BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
FRY’S e es : a: THE GREAT REMEDY 

| | ails COCOA EXTRACT., = POR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
COCOA yes Coaee omy. Tho excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 


ane ee RRY and ot cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


a <== - These Pills require no restraint of diet during theit 
P s oa Cc O C O A, | use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 


‘ P 
kK GRATEFUIL—COMFORTING. any vital part. ' ‘a 
“By a thorough knowledge of tha natural laws Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per odd J 


which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- | 
. 2 
BROWN AND POLSON’ 


tion, and bya careful application of the fine proper- 
po Teg ge I a ee 
bills, “is is by the jadicions weo of such, netlcien of CORN FLOUR 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up IS \ HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC- MANGE, &e., &e. 
UN VILLE ‘S OLD IRISH WHISKY 


until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
is recommended by the Medical Profession ia 


disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are fivating 
| preference to French Brandy. ‘They hold the largest 


around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 

point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
| stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks = 
| cases for home use and exportation. Quotations 


ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame.”"—Civil Series Gazette. 
J 
| application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, 7 
| Irisa Distilleries, Belfast; or at their “London Offices, 


AMES EPPS and COQ, 
} 4 Beaufort Buildings, Stra and, W.0. 





HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 


REMARK ABLE, VE RY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 


Vigorating to the constitution. 
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WINTER EXHIBITION. 
THE seh 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

BY LIVING ARTISTS, 

NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 


Admission, One Shilling. 
WILL CLOSE THURSDAY, MARCH 3lsr. 


DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED. 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, can possibly exist where the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, 
sed It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot 
pee of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains 


and sowers.—Cost 363. 


ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


gROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 











See Testimonials. Apply to the Secretary. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
| = hese _— einieteniie Leathe W. 


BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


| 
| 
| Is now sold at the 


BIRDSEYE, psuREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE oF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
** Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
deen neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle, Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


) 3) 
M E N T H O L E U M +] | eo I a Ig ter 


Tue GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. | nearly 40 years, It is the result of many years’ 


a | study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 
MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 
presented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
Muscular Exertion, Tootheche, and other nervous and observation, he at length prepared the 
affections. A few drops applied externally afford | Lozenge known as 
peony relief. Of Chemists, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 48 6d; or, | DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE 
Pos : ree, 18 3d, 33, de. | Of all Chemists, 1s, 2s 6d, 53, &c. Proprietors, 
Dépit: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 
Street, London, E.C, 1746), 1 King kdward Street, Lonion, EC. 


JANOS. 


LL 





a aie 


WILLS’ BEST 








COLDS 








HUN YAD I 





“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘‘ Lancet.’ 


“Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Invaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 





The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


Cloth, 2s 6d; leather, 4s; morocco, 8s. 
VARIORUM 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Her Majesty’s Printers will issue the 
above on the Ist April, printed separ- 
ately from the VARIORUM 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE, Edited 
by CHEYNE, DRIVER, CLARKE, 
GOODWIN, and SANDAY. The degree 
of authority attached to each of the 
selected various Readings and Render- 
ings is discriminated and authenticated 
by the names of the Authorities by which 
it is supported. The Authorised Version 
is left intact, the ample Revision Notes 
being at the foot of each page. 


Prospectuses may be obtained through the Booksellers. 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 


Great New Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Plays, Players, and Playhouses, 


at HOME and ABROAD;; with Anecdotes of the 
Drama and the Stage. 


By Lord WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Love-Knots. By the Author of 


“Ursuia’s Love-Strory,” &e. 3 vols. 


Beside the River. By Mrs. 


MacquorD, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


His Little Mother. By the 


AvuTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.’”’ 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


Missing! By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Author of ‘‘ Old Myddelton’s Money,’’ &e. 3 vols. 


Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, 3 vols. 


Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 


of “Fay Arlington,’”’ &c. 3 vols. 
HUR ST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


RIMAS. By H. Peckwarter, A.M. 


London: StmpktN, MARSHALL, and O9. 








Just published, 12mo, price 3s. 
RITHMETIC, for the Use of Schools 
D and Private Study. By Monraau H. Foster, 
Priucipal of Stubbington House, Fareham. 
London: StmpkIn, MarsHaLt, and Co., 4 Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


[ ETTS’S TIME-SAVING 
4 








PUBLICATIONS. 
LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 


commenced on any day in any year. Prices from 
6s 6d. 


LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 


Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 


LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 


Memoria; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 


LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable, From 10s. 


LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX- 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 

LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d. 


LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of all 
30oksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E,.C. 


OLLEGE HOME 


~, 


GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 


EL OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS are the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular of remedies. The seasons change and 
circumstances vary, but these remedies can always be 
used with certainty and with safety. Eruptions, 
rashes, and all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, 
ulcerations, and burns are presently benefited and 
ultimately cured by these healing, soothing, and 
purifying medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon 
the abdomen checks irritation in the bowels, averting 
and curing diarrhea and other disorders of the ‘n- 
testines frequently prevailing through the summer 
and fruit seasons. Heat lumps, blotches, pimples, 
inflammations of the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic 
affections, and enlarged glands can be effectively over- 
come by using ‘Holloway's remedies according to the 
instructions accompanying every packet. 








OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 60 AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


On MARCH 29TH, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for APRIL, 1831, 
. Kira AND Kin, By Jessie Fothergill. (Con- 
tinued.) 
. HAROUN ALRASHBID 
THACKERAY AS A Port. 
. Dogs oF LITERATURE, 
5, THe BEAUTIFUL Miss Roune. Part IT. 
6. A Perr AT THE MoGuresins. —ILI. 
7. ASUNDAY AT LEKSAND. 
8. THE Freres. By Mrs. Alexander. (Continued.) 
*,.* Cases for binding the volumes of ** TEMPLE 
Bak” can be obtained at all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling each. 


_ 


mow 


The MEMOIRS of PRINCE 
METTERNICH, 1815-1829. Edited by 
his Son, Prince Ricnarn METTERNICH. 
Translated by Rosina Narter, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 36s. 


The POLITICAL DIARY of 
LORD ELLENBOROCUGH, 1828-1830. 
Edited by Lord Concnester. 2 vols. 
demy 8yo, 30s. 


NOTICE.—THH NEW NOVEL, 
POLICY AND PASSION, 


BY 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 


IS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY, 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


SECOND EDITION of 


A CHILD OF NATURE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


AUTHOR OF 
“The SHADOW of the SWORD.” 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of *NELLIE'S 
MEMORIES.” 


QUEENIE’S WHIM. By Rosa 
Novucnetre Carey, Author of ‘ Wooed 
and Married,’ &e. 8 vols. crown Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
With an additional part ( Congruities.”) 
HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHO- 
' LOGY. By HeRBeRT SPENCER, 4th Thousand, 
A detailed list of Mr. Spencer's Works may be had on 
application, 

WILLIAMS and NorGats, 14 Beurietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; aud 20 South Freéerick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

NEW ZEALAND. 
Just published, 372 pp, crown 8vo, cloth, és. 
OENAMO. — SKETCHES of the 
3 EARLY DAYS of NEW ZEALAND. Romance 
and Reality of Antipodean Life in the Infancy of a 
New Colony. 

WILttAMS and Norcatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shillt g. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Robert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: O. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


DJHILIP HENRY’S DIARIES, from 
1655 to 1696, are Written with a Crowquill in 
Goldsmith's Alm»nacks, which measure 4in. by 2in. 
— Will the Owners of such communicate with MATH. 
H. LEE, Harmer, Whitchured, Salop, 





ar 
This day, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 17 Illustrations, 6s. 


THE TOWN, COLLEGE, 


AND 


NEIGHBOURHOOD OF MARLBOROUGE, 


By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., 








Author of “ Familiar Wild Flowers,” “ Art Teaching,” * The Principles of Ornament ”, 
matical lustruaments and How to Use Them,” &¢, esi ‘Maths. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
caer — ———____—________ ee A 


Next week, feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and 3 Plans, 2s, 


TOURIST’S GUIDE THROUGH LONDon. 


Comprising Historical Summary and Notices of the Principal Objects of 
Interest which may be Visited during a few days’ Residence; 
WITH 
LISTS OF THE PRINCIPAL HOTELS, THEATRES, RAILWAY STATIONS, CHURCHES, EXHTy 
TIONS, AND OTHER NOTES LIKELY TO BE USEFUL TO THE SIGHTSEER " 
By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIF, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘f Round About London,” ‘In and Out of London,’ &e. 


(Forming one of “ Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of Tourists’ Guides,’’) 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Quarterly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 
The PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. II. The Captivity. MONASTIC REMINISCENCES, 
By Prof, J. E. CARPENTER, By R. R. SuFFIRLD, 


GATIONS of DOCTRINAL SURSCRIP- | et vig . 
The ee Freeads IL. By J. E.Symus, | The REASONABLENESS of EVOLUTION. 


Sir R. K. Witson, Bart., Henry Sip@wick, | By ANDKEW WILSON, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
&e. | ~ nl ” 
| GEORGE ELIOT and THOMAS CARLYLE. 
REJOINDER. By GeorGse SARSON, 


By H. W. Crosskry, F.G.S. 
The MEDICAL PROFESSION and its MORALITY, | NOTES aud NOTICES, 


The RELIGIOUS FORCES of the REFORMATION | By T. W. Rays-Davins, Witt Dorune, 
ERA. By GkoOxGE MATHESON, D.D, | SAMUEL SHARPE, &ce, 





London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., Fleet Street. 
Mr, ALSAGER HAY HILL’S NEW VOLUME, On March 29 (One Shilling), No. 255, 
Now ready. ' , 1 CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
HOUSEHOLD QUEEN. Sonnets, APRIL. With Mlustrations by George da 





E and other Poems. Price 3s 6d, cloth ; Popular | Maurier and W. Small. 
Elition. 1s. CONTENTS. 

“ LABOUR News" OFFIces, 15 Russell Street, Covent | Love rae Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 10, 
Garden ; and from all Booksellers, as, “In the Net.’’—11. Reparation.—12. Drifting. 


RAMBLES AMONG Booxs. No. 2. Autobiography. 


M4 CMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, } Nieurrcare anv Cuckoo. By Alfred Austin. 





No. 258, for APRIL, price Is. Tue Youru oF Henry THEFirru. By Alex. Charles 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. Ewald. 
1. Tue Portrait oF A Lavy. By Henry James,Jun. | TimasirHros. By Edmund W. Gosse. 
Chaps. 25 28. WinTER Nicuts aT Davos. (Leaves from the Diary 
2, THE “PKOoPLE’S Concert Society.” By Mrs. of an Invalid.) 
Julian Marshall. A PoacHING ADVENTURE. 
3. FReEK LIBRARIES AND THEIR WorkKING. By W. | Tur Census or 1831. 
Olell, Jun. | A Grare From A Tuorn. By James Piyn. (With 
4, LucRETIA MOTT, OF PHILADELPHIA. By Agnes an Illustration.) Chaps. 14. A Confession.—I5. 
Macdoneil, The Call.—16. Ella is given her “ Chance.”’—17. Mr. 
5. THe OTHKR SIDE OF THE QUESTION. By Frances Josceline becomes Confidential. —18. A Double 
Martin, Game. 
6. ARCHH LOGY, LITERATUR, AND THtstory. By | London: Surru, ELpER, and Co, 15 Waterloo Plate. 


Percy ( y isney Professor of Archwology, | ——--———— a ee 

whe eg snenitiie . Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
. POULTRY-KEKPING IN NorMANDY, By J. Chesney. VHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
. In MemortaAM, Masor-Guneran Sirk GEORGE 
PomeroyY-CoLLey, By the Archbishop of Dubtia. 





an 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


0. THES CARSE ES. By Mas. OSphent. Lin cloth, | T2% ORtarn or Rstigiox. By the Duke of Argyll. 
Volumes I. to XUIL, handsomely bound in cloth, (The Unity of Nature—No. VIII. 
price 7s Gd each, now ready. THE SOUTH AFRICAN QuESrION:—1. Tho Boors at 
MacMILLAN and Co., London. Home. By J.J. Muskett. 2, On the Management, 
Sold by all Bookseilers, Newsagents, and at all of the Native Tribes. By the Rev, Bransby Key. 


Epgar QUINET. By Richard Heath, 


Railway Stations. “ J 1 at 
y Some NEW PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS, By the Editor. 


Now ready, for APRIL, price Is, po-t free. THRER POEMS:—1, Musie or Words, By the Lord 
MHE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. Bishop of Derry, 2. From the ‘Iliad of India.” 
S. Cox. By Edwin Arnold, C.8.1. 3. Monte Rosa. By the 
ConTENTS. Hon. Roden Noel. 
1. Gop ix Nature AND IN History. By the late | TAB ARROGANCE OF MopERN Sceprticisa. A Lay- 
Rev. P. Thomson, M.A. min's Protest. By Francis Peek. 


2, Tur PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE Lamp. By Rev. | A STUDY OF CaRLYLu. By the Author of “ The 
8. Cox. Moral Influence of George Eliot." 

3. Tue Hisroricat. Curist or St. Paut. By Rey. | PRINCE BisMARCK’S ScHEMe OF CoMPULSORY In- 
G. Matheson, D.D. SURANCE. | By the Rev. W. L. Blackley. 

4. ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN Inscriptions. By | Hesrew Ernics in Evipence OF THE DATE OF 
Rev. E. H. Piumptre, D.D. HuBsew Documents. By Reginald Stuart Poole, 


5 3 U ; 2 OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. Corr. Lnst. France, 
Ai Onder OB. poly ety " r TURKEY AND GREECE, By Edgar Lenormand. 
6. ABRAHAM’S OFFERING OF Isaac. By Rev. John | THe Court oF Hanover. An Introdaction to some 
H. Godwin, D.D. Chaptcrs of Secret History. By Oscar Mediug 
7. Tur Hovusr or Mary. By Rev. Henry Burton, (Greg. r Samarow). 
M.A. 0 SrraHAn and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
8. THE MIND THAT WAS IN CHRIST. Se 
London: Hopper and SroveHTon, 27 Paternoster ERMAN CASTLES.—ENGLISH 


Row. Ms To oe the BUILDER (4d, by Leen 
rep. | 430), for Views of Schloss Schkepau; Summer 
fOHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, for | Palsce, Su-sex; Richmond Freo leceen, with Pian; 
APRIL, will be published on TUESDAY, | and Scence tor Domestic Purposes — Flaxmaos 
April 12th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- | Desigas—-r, Strect’s Last Lecture—Comments— 
tion cannot he received by the Publishers later than | Lesson from St. Petersburg—Impressioas, North 
TUESDAY, April Sta. Wales—Holland—Law of Light, &c.—46 Catherine 
London: LON@MANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. ! Street, and all Newsmen. 
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— 
mUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Carlyle’s Reminiscences—Lord Ellenborough’s Diary—Sir E. J. Reed's History 
if Japan—Miss Bird’s Japan—The Flight of the‘ Lapwing —Personal Life of 
Dr. Livingstone—Capper's Shores of the Boden See—Oliphant's Land of Gilead— 
yeCarthy’s History of Our Own Times—Trollope’s Life of Cicero—Fitzgerald’s Life 
: George IV.—Life of Lord Campbell—A Pilgrimage to Nejd, by Lady Anne Blunt 
In the Ardennes, by Mrs. Macquid—Tyward’s Eminent Statesmen—Island 
Life, by Alfred R. Wallace—Tennyson’s New Volume of Ballads—Kuox's Wander- 
a Algeria—Temple's India in 1880—Gallengvs South America—Bagehot's 
1 Studies—Christian Institutions, by Dean Stanley—Darwin’s Power of 





ings 
Biographica 
Movement in Plants—Across Patagonia, by Lady Florence Divie—Pollock’s Life 
af Spinoza—Through the Ranks to a Commission—Burbidze’s Journal in Borneo— 
Mys, Sumner’s Holiday in the East—Miss Sewell’s Note-Book of an Elderly Lady 
Mac Miiller’s Selected Essays—Buckland’s British Pishes—Ruskin’s Arrows 
af the Chace—Lord George Paget's Diary in the Crimca—All the Best New 
Yorels, and many other Recent Works of acknowledged merit and General Inter est. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season continue to be added as the demand 
sereases, and arrangements are made with the Leading Publishers for an ample supply of 
the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
CLASS BSUBSCRIPTION (for Books Five or Six Months after Publication), 
Twenty-Five Volumes at one Time, Five Guineas per Annum, 


And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
J 


FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


The Foreign Department of the Library has always been wel! supplied with the leading 
rench and German Books. The best Italian Works are also in circulation. Revised Lists 
of Books lately added to this Department are now ready, and may be ebtained on application. 








SECOND-HAND BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL. 


WUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE-—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Jost published, crown Svo, cloth, with Portrait, 256 pp., price 2s Gd; Cheap Edition. paper, 1s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By HENRY J. NICOL, 


Author of “ Great Orators.’”’ 





Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO., and HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of all Booksellers. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 








J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
eons ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economica), Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expaditious, and without 
Smell. 
ef Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, expecially for Floorings, Staircases, Mails, and as an 
‘settve Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY ©. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


Sixpence, Monthly, Dlustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


EDITED BY 


DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY'S CHOAPLAINS. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


Christowell: a Dartmoor Romance. 
By R. D. BLACK MORE, 
Author of ** Lorna Doono,”” &c 


Thomas Carlyle. 
By R. W. HUTTON. 

At Mrs. Carlyle’s Grave. 
By ALEXANDER ANDERSON 

Is Society Christianised ? 
By the EDITOR 


Truant-Schools and Juvenile Offenders. 
By JOUN F. MOSS, Sheffield. 


The Stars, and How to Find Them. 


By Professor PRITCHARD, Oxford 


Old Violins. 


3y the Rev. H. 8. HAWEIS 


Confucius. 
By MARCUS DODS, D.D 


Sunday Up in the Highiands. 
By J. CAMERON LEES, D.D 


The Hope of the Glory of God. 


By Prefessor CANDLISG, D.D 


Snowdrops and Pansies. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


The Road to the Pole. 


By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, B.N 


Cucullain and Emer. 
By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


The Camorristi: a Story of Italy. 
By Madame GALUETTI 


Poor Children’s Sunday Dinner: 
a Glasgow Charity. 


Ry HELEN K. WELSON 


With Lllustrations by Hennassy, WAGNER, 


Harvey, Boyp, Wurr.er, and others; Por- 





wr ‘tr: 


trait of Mr. Cartyrs, Two Views of Hadding- 


ton Abbey, Large Chact of the Heavens, &e. 


MR. FROUDES 
ARTICLE ON 
TRACT XC 
WILL APPEAR IN THE MAY NUMBER, 
ISBISTER and COMPANY, Limited, 


6G Ludgate Hill, E.C ; and all Booksolle 8, 
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THE 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1847,and 1877, whereby the liability 
of each Shareholder is limited to the amount, if any, unpaid on his Shares, 


CAPITAL, £100,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £5 each. 
(To be increased to £500,000 at the next General Meeting of Shareholders.) 


The unsubscribed portion of the Preliminary Capital of 20,000 £5 Shares is now 
offered to the public at par. 
Ten Shillings to be paid on application, and a further Ten Shillings on Allotment. 
It is not expected that any further Call will be made: but Shareholders may, on 
allotment, pay up all or any of their Shares iu full, and will participate in profits 
in proportion to the whole sum paid up. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DALHOUSIE. 
The Right Hon. GEORGE JOHN SHAW LEFEVRE, M.P. 
THEODORE FRY, Esq., M.P. 


DIRECTORS. 

— - THOROLD ROGERS, Esq., M.P., Chairman, 8 Beaumont Street, 
Oxford, 

COOKE BAINES, Esq., 48 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. (Director of the 
Liberator Building Society). 

EDWARD BOND, Esq., 24 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C., Barrister- 
at- Law. 

PITT COBBETT, Esq., M.A., B.C.L., Gray’s Inn, London, W.C. 

JOHN ROBERT HOLLOND, Esq., M.P., 57 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 

JOHN MANN. Esq., 135 Kennington Road, London, 8.E. (Director of the Tem- 
perance Building Society). 

BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq., M.P., 11 Holland Park, London, W. 

WILLIAM WOODALL, Esq., M.P., Burslem, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


STANDING COUNSEL. 
WILLIAM F. ROBINSON, Esq, Q.C., 2 7; i 
C. B. B. MCLAREN, Esq, MP. , ’ j Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, Limited, 112 Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C.; and 212 Piccadilly, London, W., and all its Branches. 
AUDITORS, 
Messrs. TORQUAND, YOUNGS, and CO., Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Soxiciror.—F. A. A. ROWLAND, Esq., 14 Clement's Inn, London, W.C. 
SecRETARY.—_GEORGE POOLEY. 
OFFICces.—40 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND COMPANY, LIMITED, has been formed with a 
view of assisting in promoting, through joint-stock evterprise, a practical reform 
of the existing land system, and of realising the legitimate profits which, as is 
well known, result from the operations of all properly managed Land Companies. 

The objects of the Company include:—Ist. The purchase and development of 
Freehold Estates in any part of the United Kingdom, and their re-sale at a profit 
in small parcels; purchasers of land from the Company having the privilege of 
paying their purchase-money by easy instalments, 2nd. The purchase and en- 
francbisement of Copybold and Leasebold Estates in any part of the United King- 
dom, and their re-sale as Freeholds, 38rd. The abolition, so far as this Company 
is concerned, of the existing prohibitory taxes on the acquisition and disposal of 
land, by the commutation of law-costs to a uniform small per-centage on all Con- 
veyances and Mortgages. 4th. The simplification and Registration of Titles. 
5th. The creation of small holdings of land, not only for building, but for agricul. 
tural purposes, and the enabling of members of all classes of the community to 
reside in their own Freehold houses, 

The profits of other Land Companies, even during times of great depression, 
justify the Directors in anticipating that this undertaking cannot be otherwise 
than financially successful. An examination of the Balance-Sheets of the different 
Land Companies will show how strong a hold this class of security has taken on 
he investing public, and what large returns result from their operations. 

The last dividends of the following Land Companies were as follows, viz. :— 
British Land Company, Limited, 10 per cent. ; United Land Company, 6 per cent. ; 
Lands All tment Company, Limited, 8 per cent. 

It is well known that estates may be bought wholesale at prices far below the 
value they will realise when cut up into plots and sold by retail. By purchasing 
such estates and dividing them into small parcels for sale, the Directors hope not 
merely to realise considerable profits, but also to advance National and Liberal 
interests. Nothing is better calculated to extend the voting power of the Liberal 
Party, in both boroughs and counties, than the encouragement of small freehold 
tenures. 

The rapid growth of London and other large centres is continually converting 
land on their outskiits (previously of merely agricultural value) into profitable 
building sites. The Directors are convinced that there is ample scope for the 
operations of the Company in this direction. 

The Directors believe that many of the evils resulting from ill-constructed and 
badly drained houses are due to the system of building Leases, and a main branch 
of the enterprise of this Company will be the promotion of Freehold tenures, in 
the interest as well of the great body of town populations as of the Shareholders 
of this Company, 

The Company propores to encourage small holdings by the application of the 
principle of advances repayavle by instalments to market gardens, farms and 
farm buildings, as well, and in the same manner, as to town properties, and thus 
to promote the interests of the agriculiural classes. 

There are few greater obstacles to the prosperity of the people than the present 
Land System. Some reform of this sys'em is inevitable, This reform may be 
effected either by direct legislation or by gradual economical changes. Recent 
events have shown the difficulty and delay ircident to any important change by 
Statute ; while there exists a Jarge section of the Liberal party who prefer to rely 
far more on social and commercial enterprise than on direct legislative action. 

Taking into cousideration—First, the profitable nature of the transactions to 
which the National Liberal Land Company proposes to devote itself; and next, 
the support which the Company will command from all those who see in the 
Reform of the present Land System the best promise of national prosperity, the 
Directors have the fullest confidence in recommending the undertaking to the 
investing public. 

It is intended to establish connections, wherever practicable, with the various 
Liberal Associations in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid. 

The Company commences business entirely free, and uncommitted to the 
purchase of any property, and it has entered into no preliminary contract. 

Copies of the Prospectus may be had on application to the Bankers, Secretary, 
or Solicitor. Applications for Shares should be made on the form accompanying 
the Prospectus, and forwarded to the Bankers, together with the amount payable 
on application. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association may be inspected at the Com- 
pany%s Offices, 40 Charing Cross, London, S.W., or copies may be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary. 

If no aotment is made, the amounts paid upon application will be returned in 


ul}, 
London Ma-ch, 1°81. 





a 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & goyy 
NEW BOOKs. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


I. 
’ 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for APR 
1881. No, DCCLXXXVI. Price 2s 6d. I, 
CONTENTS. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part VI. 

SHADWELL’S Lire OF LORD CLYDE. 

FREAKS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

LIGHTER SPANISH POETRY, IN ENGLISH METRE. By “HK? 

VALLOMBROSA. oe 

RounD DEtia's BASKET. 

OLD SCOTTISH SOCIETY. 

GREECE AND HER CLAIMS. 


—— 





11 


THE LIFE 


OF 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD ClLyp 


ILLUSTRATED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY & CORRESPONDEN op 
By Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B, 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, Map, and Plans, price 36s, 


Mm, 


At HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gor 


CUMMING, Author of ‘‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” 


: In 2 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Map. 2 ole po 


IV. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. An Essay Reprinted 
from Bluckwood’s Magazine. By General Sir E. B. AAMLey, K.0.MG. 
Second Edition, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. i 

Vv. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. By Atm 


AYLWARD, Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) Lydenberg 
Volunteer Corps. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with a Map, price 6s, 


vi. 


AN OLD EDUCATIONAL REFORMER- 


Dr. BELL. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., Professor of the Theory, 
History, and Practice of Education in the University of St. Andrews, 
Crown S8vo, 3s 6d. 

VIL. 


CORNEILLE and RACINE. By Henry M. 


TROLLOPE. Being Volume XII. of * Foreign Classics for English Readers.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


VIII. 


BERKELEY. By A. Camppetr Farasur, 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. Being Voi, 
IL]. of * Philosophical Classics for English Readers." With Portrait. Crom 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions 


in the Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Lord Elgin’s Mission 
to China,” ** Piccadilly,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps, 8yo, 2ls. 


NEARLY READY. 


BUSH LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By A.C. 


GRANT. In 2 vols. post 8vo. Originally published in Blackwoot’s 
Magazine. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW WORK by Mr. SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In crown 8vyo, half-bound, with gilt top, price 88 6d. 
UTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 
By SHapwortaH H. Hopson, Hon, LL.D. Edin., Author of ‘The Phile 
sophy of Reflection,” Time and Space,” and ‘* The Theory of Practice.” 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 





a Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. ¥ 
RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. EDINBURGH MEETING, 
1889. *,* The Votumes from 1860 to 1879 may also be had. 
London: Lone@mans and Co. 


7. AMERICAN WA LTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
I EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Geld Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. ‘ 
ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door 
tho St James's Hall.—Puiso Lists, post free. 
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_ 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 


MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





THE WORKS 


OF 


CHARLES’ DICKENS. 


The Publishers of the Works of CHARLES DicKENs, who have from 
the first to last been associated with the Writings of this great 
Humourist, have made arrangements for the publication of an 


EDITION DE LUXE, 


complete in Thirty Volumes, imperial Svo. 

There exist at this moment several Editions of the Works of 
Cuartes DickeNs, but not one that sufficiently represents his 
place in the Library as the foremost English writer of fiction of his 
time, the vigorous reformer of social abuses, and the household 
friend of readers of every rank and nation. The present Edition is 
intended to offer the appropriate tribute to his genius which has 
been too long delayed. 

The Letterpress is printed, from the Edition last Revised by the 
Author, by Messrs. R. Cray, Sons, and Taytor, on paper of the 
finest quality, made for the purpose by Messrs. Spatpin@ and HopcGe, 

The Work will be illustrated by upwards of Seven Hundred 
Engravings, on Steel, Copper, and Wood, comprising the whole of 
the Original Illustrations drawn by CRUIKSHANK, Seymour, “ Puiz’”’ 
(Hablot K. Browne), CATrERMOLE, TENNIEL, DoyLe, D. Mac ise, 
R.A., Sir Epwarp LAnpsErR, R.A., F. WALKER, Marcus Stone, Joun 
Leecu, CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., and FRANK Srong, as well as a 
selection from those by L. Fitpes, A.R.A., C. Green, F. BaArnarp, 
and other Artists in the later Editions. The Wrappers in which the 
Works originally appeared in Monthly Numbers will also be 
reproduced. 

All the Illustrations will be printed on Real China Paper; the 
Woodcnts and Vignettes being mounted with the Letter-press, and 
the Steel and Copper Plates being mounted on Plate Paper expressly 
made for the Work. 

Acomplete Work will be issued every month, commencing with 
Tue Pickwick Papers, in Two Volumes, 

The Edition for Sale will be strictly limited to ONE THovsanp 
Corres; and as each sheet is printed, the type will be broken up. 

Each set will be numbered, and delivery will be made to Sub- 
scribers in the order in which Subscriptions are received. 

A few additional Copies will be printed solely for the purpose of 
presentation to the Press, and to those engaged in the production of 
the work. These extra copies will not be numbered or sold. 

As Seven Hundred Copies have already been subscribed, the price 
has been raised. The present terms of Subscription may be learned 
from all Booksellers. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 
WITH FORTY-THREE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
FORMING 
VOLS. I. AND IL, 


WILL BE READY ON THE 31st, AND MAY BE PROCURED 
THROUGH BOOKSELLERS. 


Intending Subscribers are invited to inspect these Volumes at the 


Publishers’, 


11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
CHAPMAN § HALL, LIMITED. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 





In consequence of the Premises, 193 Piccadilly, W., being about to 
be rebuilt, the business of this Company will, on and after Monday, 
March 21st, be removed to 


11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


W.C,, 


to which Address all Communications shonld then be sent. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Nihilism and Socialism. 
TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED COPIES ARE IN CIRCULATION OF 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


SUNRISE: a Story of These Times. 3 vols. 


The Daily News says:—‘ It deals with those secret societies, the workings of 
which have exploded on the public mind so suddenly and so terribly in the 
murder of the Emperor of Russia......Mr. Black shows his old power on new 
ground, There is something wonderful in the constant freshness of Mr. Black’s 
style...... Natalie Lind is placed in circumstances entirely different from those of 
any of Mr. Black’s former heroines, and has to play a bolder and more difficult 
part...... Even with the rec ollection of Coquette and Sheila before us, we are 
inclined to think ‘Sunrise’ Mr. Black’s best novel. There are those who will 
always believe ‘The Daughter of Heth’ to be the sweetest of stories. yet even 
such must recoznise the grow th of power, the larger grasp, the stronger stroke 
in this last book. The magic art of description which is peculiarly his own has 
been used in it with more restraint, but equal effect.” 

“The best of the novelist’s writings.’’—John Bull. 

‘“‘ The finest work of fiction since George Eliot gave us the result of her first 
labours.’’—Court Journal. 


WILL be READY in APRIL. 
Two Great Books of Travel. 


Major SERPA PINTO’S HOW I CROSSED 


AFRICA ; from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, through Unkvown Coun. 
tries ; Discovery of the Great Zimbesi Affluents, &e. With 20 Fall. -page and 
118 Half-page and smaller [llustrations, 13 small Maps and 1 large one, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 42s. 

*,* As an indication of the perilous nature of the journey, it is sufficient to 
mention that of the entire force comprising the expedition, and numbering over 
one hundred, only a very few survived, the rest having been destroyed by savages, 
wild beasts, fevers, &. 

The BOER WAR—Major Pinto has added to his work a most interesting: 
chapter, describing his experiences amongst the Transvaal Boers. 


READY in APRIL. 


Dr. EMIL HOLUB’S SEVEN YEARS in 


SOUTH AFRICA; Travels, Researches, and Hunting Adventures (1872 to 
1879). Translated by ELLEN E. Frewer, Translator of Schweinfurth’s 
“Heart of Africa.” With 200 Illustrations and a Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 42s. 

*,* The publication of Dr. Holub’s work has been eagerly looked forward to by 
the geographical world. It will be found to contain au immense amount of infor- 
mation of the greatest interest to all who appreciate accounts of travelin new 
lands, and amougst, for the most part, unknown tribes. The Doctor's experiences 
and adventures are most varied and most vividly described. His life was. 
frequently iu danger from savages and wild beasts. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8¢o, price 32s. 
The STORY of a SOLDIER'S LIFE; or, Peace, War, and 
Mutiny. By Lieutenant-General JOHN ALEXANDER Ewart, C.B., Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen from 1859 to 1872. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, price 5s. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1880. Con- 
taining a Complete List of all the books published in Great Britain and 
Ireland in the year 1880, with their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names ; also 
of the Principal Books published in the United States of America, with the 
addition of an Index to Subjects. A c ntinuat‘on of the London and British 
Catalogues. 

NEW WORK by PHIL ROBINSON.—NOW READY. 


UNDER the PUNKAH. By the Author of ‘In My Indian. 


Garden.” Small post 8vo, 5s, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: 


FRANCIS HiITCHMAN. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 1és. 
Now ready, in Pocket-book Style, interleaved for Notes, leather binding, price 52; 


MILITARY MAXIMS and APOPHTHEGMS of COM- 
MANDERS (Ancient and Modern), the SOLDIER’S DIARY. Compiled by 
Captain BARTLE TEBLING. 


The TWENTY STYLES of ARCHITECTURE: ITlustra- 
tions of the finest Edifices in the World. By the Editor of the “ Hundred 
Greatest Men.” Demy 4to, price One Guinea. (Ready. 

The objectin the method employed has been so to present the subject that a few 
hours’ study will enable one to become acquainted with the leading principles of 
architecture, aud to distinguish the different styles. 


NICE and HER NEIGHBOURS. By the Rev. Canon Hole, 
Author of “A Book about Roses,” “A Little Tour in [reland,” &c. With. 
many charming I!lustrations of the Scenery in and around Nice. Square 8vo,. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, ae 1es. 


Essays. By 


NEW NOVELS. 
Mr. CAROLI: an Autobiography. Edited by L. G. Seguin, 


Author of ** Walks in Algiers,” &c. 3 vols. 


A FOURTH EDITION is Ready of MARY MARSTON. 


By GxorGe MACDONALD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FLOWER o’ the BROOM. By the Author of ‘‘ Rare Pale 


Margaret.” 3 vols. 
An ENGLISH SQUIRE. By C. R. Coleridge, Author of 
“ Lady Hetty,”’ ‘‘ Hanbury Mills,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d 
The NEW ADDITION to LOW'S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS is 
BEN-HUR: a Tale of the Christ. By L. Wallace. Small 
post 8vo, 6s. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of JULES VERNE'S NOVEL. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF, the COURIER of the CZAR. By 
JULES VERNE. With Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
MICHAEL STROGOFF. In Two Parts. With Illustra- 


tions, boards, each Is. 


LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 
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Interest Five per Cent., payable Half-yearly, free of Income-Tax, with Triennial] 
Bonus. 


THE NATIONAL MODEL DWELLINGS 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





CAPITAL, £500,000, in 500,000 Shares of £1 each. 


FIRST ISSUE, £250,000, PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


On Application Five Shillings per Share, on Allotment Five Shillings per Share, and the Balance One Month from the 
date of Allotment. 





TRUSTERFS, 


The Right Doneurable the EARL of JERSEY. 


R. N. FOWLER, Esq., M.P. (City of London), Alderman and Sheriff. 
W. J. THOMPSON, Esq. (Messrs, W. J. and H, THoMPsON), Director of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


DIRECTORS, 

}, SPENCER BALFOOR, Esq., M.P. (Tamworth), 20 Budge Row, E.C., Chair- 
man of the Heuse and Land Investment Trust. 

J. BROOMHALL, Esq., J.P. (Director of the United Kingdom Temperance 
Provident Institution), Surbitoa, 

JOHN DIMSDALE, Esq. (Messrs. Dimsdale, Fowler, Barnard, and Dimsdales), 
60 Cornhill, E.C, 

SAML. ROWLES PATTISON, Fsq. (Messrs, Pattison, Wigs, Guracy, and King), 
Chairman of the Liberator Buiiding Society. 

TAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, Esq, M.P. (Southwark), Oxford. 

JOHN P’NTZ, E Member of the Metropolitan Board of Works, Chairmin of 
th: Birkbock aks 

ARTHU« THOMPSON, Esq. (Messrs. 
La: e, F.C. 

‘aptain J. T. WRIGHT, Royal Engineors, 12 Cadogan Terraza, S.W. 















}. 
bi 





W. J. and H. Thompson), 33 Mincing 


AvpITors. 
W. W. BAYNES, Esq., 32 Moorgate Street, 0.0. 
THOMAS CASH, Esq., 1 Adelaide Place, K.C. 
SURVEYOR. 
SAMUEL WALKER, Esq., St. Stephen’s Chambers, B.C. 
SANITARY OFFICER. 
EDGAR ATHELING HALL, Esq, MB. C.M., LM. (Elin) 
Sonictrrors. 
BONNER, and WRIGHT, Adel. 


Bridge, E.C. 








Messrs, WRIGHT, le Builtings, London 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. DIMSDALE, FOWLER, BARNARD, & DIMSDALES, 59 Comhill, £0, 


BROKERS. 
Messr?. GEORGE BURNAND and CO, 6) Lombard Street, B.C, 


Socretary (pro tem.), LEONARD B. BURNS. 
Offices (pro tem.)—1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Si LS Company is established for the purpose of providing 

Model Dwellings for the working classes, of the most 
approved construction; special attention being paid to the 
requirenients of sanitary science. 


The operations of the Company will not be restricted to the 
Metropolis, but they will be extended to the great provincial 
centres of population, where, quite as much as in the Metropolis 
itself, the evils of over-crowding and the urgent need for such 
improved dwellings have long been admitted. 


The advantages which the buildings of the Peabody Trust 


and of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company have con- | 


ferred upon the working classes of the Metropolis are admitted 


by all who have given attention to the solution of the greatest | 


problem of social life, and have been eagerly recognised by the 
working classes. In the case of the latter Company, it has also 
been proved by many years of successful work that such build- 
ings, which are always rapidly occupied, can be so managed as 
to afford a sound and profitable investment for capital. 


The difficulties attending the carrying out of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act have deprived the working classes of the benefits 
which that Act was intended to secure for them, and it is 
evident that any further substantial advance in the direction 


desired will be best provided by a powerful Company established | 


expressly with the object of erecting buildings where advantage 
can be taken of every admitted modern improvement in domestic 
sanitary science; and the enterprise be carried out on sound 
business principles. 


Such buildings, when erected in suitable localities, are found 
to yield a large return on the capital invested, and to rank 
amongst the best home investments, being free from speculative 
risks and from the fluctuations generally attending ordinary 
commercial enterprises. 


As anexample of the pressing need for such a Company as 
this, it may be mentioned that, at the present time, some of the 
most urgently required street improvements in the Metropolis, 
which have been actually authorised by Parliament, are delayed 
by reason of the difficulty of providing suitable dwellings for 
the large number of families of the industrial class, which the 
earrying out of such works will displace, and the existing 
machinery will uot be able to house. 


The sanitary arrangements of all buildings will be under the 
supervision of Edgar Atheling Hall, Esq., M.B., &¢., who has 
promised the Directors the benefit of his active co-operation in 
this important brauch of the Company’s operations as Sanitary 
Inspector. Care will be taken, whilst retaining the strictly 


{ commercial character of the Company, and securing for the 
| capital invested a remunerative return, that every facility shall 
| be given in connection with the dwellings of the Company to 
| promote the physical, social, and moral well-being of the 
| Company’s tenants. Adequate laundry facilities will be at the 
;command of the tenants, and Baths will be erected where 
practicable. In many of the larger blocks of buildings some 
portion of the ground floor premises can be made available as 
| Shops, Coffee Taverns, and other conveniences, with profit to 
| the Company, and with great advantage to its tenants. A 
| portion of the Share Capital will also be set apart to be paid 
up by small periodical payments, and reserved for the tenants 
of the Company, who will thus have a sound investment for 
their savings, with the opportunity of becoming practically 
| interested as owners in the dwellings they occupy as tenants. 

It is intended, should the estimated profits be realised, as 
the Directors confidently anticipate, to pay half-yearly a rrxep 
DIVIDEND, free of Income-tax, at the rate of Five PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, and to invest the Balance of Profit in the names of 
the Trustees so that one-half shall be devoted to the payment 
of a Triennial Bonus (over and above the fixed Five per cent. 
per annum Interest), and the other half towards a Contingency 
‘und to meet repairs and depreciation of value. It may be 
mentioned, however, that from the substantial and judicious 
| manner in which buildings of this character are constructed, 
the expenditure on repairs is reduced to a minimum, and that 
for some years after the buildings have been erected, it will be, 
practically, nil, whilst the value of the buildings will increase 
rather than depreciate. This Contingency Fund may, there- 
fore, be expected to grow toa large amount, and to providea 
most substantial Reserve Fund. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid. The whole 
expense of establishing the Company will be restricted to the 
legal expenses attending the establishment and_ registration 
of the Company, and to the issue and publication of this 
Prospectus. 


| 


Application for Shares, accompanied by a deposit of Five 
shillings per Share, should be made on the annexed form, In 
| the event of no allotment taking place, the deposit money will 
be returned in full. 


The Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen at 
the l'emporary Offices of the Company, and at the Offices of the 
Solicitors and Brokers, and at the Bankers. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be 
had of the Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors, and at the Offices of 
the Company, No. 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge. 


————— 














rE NATIONAL MODEL DWELLINGS COMPANY, 


Limited.—NOTICH is HEREBY GIVEN, that the List of 


Applicatiors for Shares in the aboye Company will CLOSE on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 30th inst., for London, and the following day at 2 o'clock for the 


Country.—By order. 
} Adelaide Buildings, London Bridgo, March 24, 1881. 
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sECOND ISSUE of 5,000 SHARES, of which 1,100 have been privately subscribed, the 
Balance of 3,900 Shares being now offered to the Public at Par. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


(LIMITED,) 


NEW BOND 


STREET, Wr. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877. 





CAPITAL, £100,000, in 


20,000 


SHARES of £5 EACH, 


Payable, £1 on Application, £1 10s on Allotment. 


The First Issue of 5,000 Shares was made during the year 1880. 
1,100 Shares have already 


A Second Tssue of 5,000 is now being made, but of this number 
been privately subscribed. 


It is not proposed to call up more than one-half of the nominal value of each Share. 
APPLICANTS TO WHOM SHARES ARE NOT ALLOTTED WILL HAVE THEIR DEPOSITS RETURNED IN FULL. 


Each allottee of 10 Shares and upwards shall be thereby entitled, for the period of three years, from March 25th, 1880, to one Annual 
Subscription of the value of £3 33 per annum, giving the right to six volumes at a time from the Circulating Library, together with the free 
nse of the Reading and Writing Rooms, the Reference Library, and all other advantages offered to a Subscriber to the Institution, and equiva- 
lent to a bonus of 12} per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to be called up. 





DIRECTORS. 
SIR COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. (Chairman of the Board), 4 Cromwell Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
ALEXANDER RIVINGTON, Esq., Arts Club, Hanover Square, W. 
J. COMYNS CARR, Esq., 19 Blandford Square, N.W. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq., 


teform Club. 


EDMOND 8S. POWER, Esq., Devonshire Club, S.W. 
GEORGE CHANDLER, Esq., 15 Coleman Street, E.C, 
Secretary.—J. STANDISH HALY, Esq. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company was registered on December 24th, 1879, and | of the undertaking that the Directors attribute the high average 


since that date 5,000 shares have been applied for and allotted, | 
representing a capital of £25,000, of which one-half, equalling 
£12,500, has been called up. 

In consequence of the necessary additions, decorations, &c., | 
the premises were not opened for the transaction of the Library 
business until March 25th, 1880, and at the same time the sub- 
scribing Members were admitted to the rooms which had been 
reserved for their use. 

It was the original intention of the Directors to limit, as far 
as possible consistent with the proper carrying on of the busi- 
ness, the working capital of the Company, in order that the 
shareholders should reap the full benetit of their investment ; 
but the very rapid development of the Company’s business 
within the short time that has elapsed since the date of its 
formation, and the growing demands of the large body of 
Subscribers, necessitate an increase of capital, and justify them 
in now offering for subscription a further 5,000 shares, which 
will be issued at par. 

The progress of the undertaking during the year 1880 more 
than satisfies the expectations of the Directors as set forth in 
their original Prospectus, and the distinguished and represen- 
tativenames that will be found n the published list of Members 
prove that the Grosvenor Gallery Library has been already | 
widely appreciated by the classes for whose convenience it was | 
specially designed. 

The Library Department, placed under the care of Mr. Charles | 
Allen, has been so efficiently organised that it is now in a) 
position to compete with the largest institutions of the kind in | 
existence. In comprchensiveness it certainly surpasses any | 
other circulating library in England; for it represents the first | 
serious attempt that has been made to combine under a single | 
subscription the distinct advantages of an English Library 
supplied with every class of contemporary literature, a Foreign 
Library, to which the newl y-published French and German | 
works are added as they appear, and a Library of Instrumental | 
and Vocal Music; while to these distinguishing features of the | 
circulating library must be added the special advantages offered | 
to the Subscribers in the use of the Club premises reserved for 
the Members. It is maiuly to the favour shown to this branch | 





value of the subscriptions received during the year. 
That these highly gratifying results, the fruit of only nine 


| months’ trading, are of an enduring character is witnessed by 


the fact that the progression in the rates of daily subscriptions 
received has been steadily advancing. 

During the last three months of the year 1880, the average 
amount of new subscriptions taken each day was nearly three 
times as large as the receipts of the previous three months, and 
since the commencement of the present year there has been a 
further advance of 60 per cent. above the point that had been 
reached in 1880. ‘Taking these results as affording a basis of 
calculation for the future, and at the same time making due 
allowance for a diminished rate of income during the summer 
season, the Directors anticipate an increase in the receipts for 
new subscriptions of £7,500 per annum; and the estimate is, 
indeed, fully supported by the experience of the business done 
since the formation of the Company, and during a time when 
the advantages of the Institution were not so widely known as 
they are at present. But to the fund estimated to be produced 
by the accretion of new Subscribers must be added the large 
per-centage of renewed subscriptions, which all experience of 
library business enables the Directors to count upon with 
confidence. 

The Directors are advised that the contract mentioned in the 


| original Prospectus (being an agreement dated December 17th, 


1879, between Sir Coutts Lindsay of the one part, and Alex- 
ander Rivington for himself and on behalf of the Company 
therein stated to be about to be formed, under the name of the 
Grosvenor Gallery Library, Limited, of the other part) is the 
only contract, the date and parties to which are required by 
Section 38 of the Companies’ Act, 1867, to be specified, but, in 
order to prevent any question, applicants for Shares shall be 
deemed to waive any further compliance with that enactment. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be 
obtained at the London and County Bank, 21 Hanover Square, 
or any of its Branches, at the Offices of the Company, in New 
Bond Street, and also at the Offices of Messrs. Paget and 
Edward, Stockbrokers, St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph 
Street, E.C. 
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WILLI 
GENERAL 


FURNISHING 


AM S. 





BURTON, oa 
IRONMONGER | 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
ft contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show. 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 





ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN || 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. | 


ILLIAM 8S, BURTON respectfully | 
invites inspection of his Stock of CHIMNEY 
PIECES, Interiors, and Modern Grates, Fenders, 
‘Tiles, and Curbs for Hearths ;— 


RATES.—Register and Hob Grates, | 


with Tile Panels. 


NDEPENDENT or DOG GRATES, 
in Berlin Black, Black and Brass, all Brass. Steel 
and Ormolu. (Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) 
ILE PANELS for ditto, Hand Painted 
or Printed, (Several Special Designs.) 
ENDER CURBS for TILE 
HEARTAS. in Steel, Brass, Berlin Black, and 
Marble of various kinds, 
(PILE HEARTHS.—An Assortment of 
50 Tile Hearths, all d ffering in design, ready 
daid for inspection. 
HIMNEY-PIECES in Foreign and 
hn Marbles, Early English, Oak and Walnut, 


. Englis 
‘ania ee Se, amonneé or Eugraved Brass Panels 


—— Plates. 

we the dbove are so arranged as to give the 
Viewer a complete idea of the general effect of the 
articles when fixed, 


— REGISTER STOVES, 9s to 
£15 18s. 
es REGISTER STOVES, with 


Ormolu Ornaments, £2 12s 6d to £36. 


© HINA-TILED REGISTERSTOVES 


—£3 8s to £36, 
OG STOVES, in great variety, 
g§ y 
12s 6d to £20. 


a ERLIN BLACK and BRONZED 
FENDERS, for Bedrooms, Dining-rooms, 
Gibraries, &c., 3s 94 to £10 2s. 


QTE EL FENDERS, for Drawing- 
iw rooms, with Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 2s to 
£20 15s. 


| LE FENDERS for TILE 
B HEARTHS, from 403 


oe BRASS FENDERS, 20s to 
£10. 


peg ed RESTS for TILE 


HEARTAS, 12s to £15 10s per pair. 
ee STANDS, 12s to 60s 


IRE-IRONS, pre 4s 3d the Set of 
Three to £6 10s. 


| ITCHEN RANGES, from £2 2s 6d. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
—Sponge Baths, best make, 63 re to 283; Sitz 
-do., do., 123 to 19s ; Plunge do., do., 143 to 553; Hip 
do., do., ., 163 to 253 64; Travelling do., oN 178 to 443; 
Gas Furnace do., do., 120s to 245s ; Travelling Trunks, 
do., 133 6d to 263; Toilet Ware, Bath, Can, and Pail, 
T1s to 403. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Sbower Baths. 
Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 
13s to 48s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Ebonised, and Japanned Iron, from 
28 4d to 165s. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and 
BRONZES. 
Drawing-Room Clocks, from £3; Dining-Room 
‘Clocks, from £2 10s; Hall Clocks, from £2; Kitchen 
Clocks, from 6s 6d. 


AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 

4 Suspending, Wall, Queen's Reading, French 
Moderator, &¢., &c., in Bronze, Porcelain, Crystal, 
Ormolu, &c., from 2s 6d to £14. 


URE COLZA OIL of the best quality, 

28 10d a gallon. Moderator Globes, 2s 6d; do., 
“Chimneys, 6d each. Cotton Wicks, 3d per dozen. 

| EROSINE OIL for DUPLEX and 

«ther LAMPS. Safe and inodorous, Is 54 per 


galon. In drums of 5 gallons and upwards, Is 4d per 
gallon. Duplex Globes, each 2s ; Chimneys, 6d. 


HE PERFECT SUBS TITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
| troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly Silver. plated, is the best article next 
to Silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
| fully or ornamentally, as by no test can it be dis‘in- 
| guished from Silver. With ordinary usage, 
|this quality will wear twenty years. 


durability and finish, as follows :— 
| Fiddle Bead | King's 




















Best Quality strongly jor Old; or or 

plated. | Silver.) Thre’d, Shell. 
| | | _ 

i\€s. di£s. d.£s8. d. 

12 Table Forks .......cecseseeseeees iL 10 02 102 5 0 
12 Table Spoons., {10 02 1 02 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. 2 Ol 9 OLll O 
12 Dessert Spoons sus 2 0l 9 OL O 
12 Tea Spoons ,...re.ccree sercores 14 OL 0 OL 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ... 9 0 12 0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles..........cccccccores ; 6.09 8090 90 
1 Gravy Spoon., 60 8 0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow 80 £0 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ...... 1 6 20) 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ......... 26 86 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers . | 18 61 3 G1 46 
1 Butter Knife .......... ; 29 8 6 389 
1 Soup Ladle..... ; 9 OF 11 0 12 0 
1 Sugar Silter ......... jaaev saihans | 38 0, 40 40 
See Bel ra 

Total ....coccc-ee cae Is 19 #1119 6130 6 





Any article to be y at the same prices. 

An Oak Chest to contain She above, ani a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons and Forks, 23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s; Tea 
Spoons, 12s. CARRIAGE PAID to any railway 
station. Sumples at above rates POST FREE. 


ISH KNIVES and FORKS. 


WM. S. BURTON. Knives. Forks. 
yt ong Pr Doz. 





Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades.. oo SI 198, 
Do., do. Richly Chased Blades...... so SS 368. a, a 
Silvered 04 BO, AO. cercaseresssnsercescoese 30s... 2 143. 


Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s; 12 knives and 
forks, 15s. 
FISH CARVEPS. iM CASOS ....ce.ceceeceeeee LO 16 0to £E 4s. 
TEA AND CoFFEE SkTs, rr 3150,, 21 Os. 
DisH COVERS. set of four 7 O00... 24 Os. 
ENTREE DISHES, set of fou 5100 ,, 18 18s. 




















BISCUIT BOXES .......ecs00.008 106 ,, 510s. 
CRUKT FRAMBS ,, 120 ,, 10 108 
BUTTER COOLERS ....... ; 56,, 3 3s. 
CANDELABRA, per Pair ......cceceseeees . 6 80, 18 Os, 
CLARET JUGS 100,, 8 Os. 
108 JOGE, FEO 0.000. corsvenecscosessosceos i. - oe 

Ick PAILs 70, 118s, 
Liquor FRAMES, 3 bottles - 1100, 8 Os. 
SOUFFLET DISHES.......... - 250, 218s. 
TEAPOTS 150., 5 5s. 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 3 Divisions ...... 2 20,, 515s. 
WAITERS AND TKA-TRAYS.. aves. & O04 16: Op, 


tenes KNIVE S and FORKS. 


FLECTRO-SILVER PLATED. 


Five Ivory Handles, Plain Biades, 12 pairs...... £2 14s, 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs... 4 4s. 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs ........ wee 318s, 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 12 pairs...... 6 0s 






Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs .. 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs . 
Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s to 15s 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any railway station. 
UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment of TABLE OUTLERY, all Warranted. 


Table |Deasert) Carv’rs 
| Knives) Knives’ pr. pair 


Handles Rivetted. 
__ Blades of the Finest Steel. 




















34- inch Ivory Handles .. per - doz 12 6} 9 616 0 
3g-inch do. do. .. 9 |16 6/12 0) 6 6 
3g-inch do. to Balance .. " 18 6/13 6 6 6 
32-inch finedo. do. 5 25 0119 0; 7 6 
4-inch do. do. 21 0/16 0| 7 6 
4-inch do. do. - 24 0/18 0O| 7 6 
4-inch fine do. do. ...... 4s $2 O;2t 0; 9 O 
4-inch fine do. do. ..... oe 36 0/26 0/10 6 
4-inch finest African ...... 4 40 0)32 0/13 6 
4-iunch do. African... 4 45 0/35 0)14 6 
4-inch do. African .... - 46 0/35 O!}14 0 
4-inch do. African .. is 5L 0/40 O}17 0 
: inch silver ferrules a 40 0/32 0:15 0 
4-inch do. do. 50 0139 0/17 0 
4inch do. electro- -plated blades 48 0135 0| — 
Nickel el'ro-pl'ed handles, King's, | 
bead, or thread pattern, pr, doz 23 0/19 0) 7 6 
Black horn rivet. handles —,, 7 6} 7 0) 3 0 
Do., large size 0... on 9 6) 7 6) 3 0 
Do., to Balance GOs 12 6)/1L 0 4 6 
White bone Ps 12 6/10 6) 5 6 
Best bone 17 613 6| 5 0 








CARRIAGE PAID . ‘any ‘railway station, 
Samples at above rates, post free. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Vans deliver Goods in London and 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden Town, 
City, Chelsea, So Fes Hill Highbury, Holloway, Islington, 
Kensington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, Notting Hill, Pimlico, 
St. John’s Wood, Shepherd’ s Bush, West E nd (all Parts). 

MONDAY, W EDNESDAY, and FRIDAY : Fulham, Ham- 
mersmith, and Watham Green. 

MONDAY : Chiswick, Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY: pOrouED, 
Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, } 
ney, Herne Hill, Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, Peckham, 
Tulse Hill, Walwor 

TUESDAY and FRIDAY: Finsbury Park, Holloway (Upper), 
Tollington Park. 

WEDNESDAY : Finchley. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for; 


OUSE FURNISHINGS 


\ V ILLIAM 8. BURTON be 
intimate that he FURNISHES noures, 
size throughout, at a few days’ notice, and that 
will make reer arrangements with ‘Customen at 
quiring credit, without in any way alt 
of Plain Figures an Fixed Privo. ne system 
MERIC OR SOUND 
Y N MACHINE-M 
mi gt serdar in solid Walnut or Mal ADE 
is Furniture costs only a t 
gag Deal. , — tha 
Ul Articles of modern form and tasteful 
The ee a will convey an ide . Rep 
NUT OR MAHOGANY. ‘g 8. d. 
3-ft. Hanging | W, ardrobe ceviancuessateeseennee ee 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers .. . Be 
Washstand with Marble Top, Towel Rails 
and Drawer _ 


nw 


cuwwon on 


2oecooeo oo 





Toilet Ginss oun P. itent Fittings . 2 
Two Chairs 


oo 





‘ 


Complete Set . — 
Suite as above, brass mounted, w ith superior 
Washstand, Pedestal, and Tovwel-horse £12 


4 


rE 
| 


4-ft. Hanging Wardrobe, Plate- _ Door, 

and outside Drawer ...... <cpapanee cena 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers ... 
3-ft. 6 in. Washstand, with Marble Top and 

Two Drawers .... 
3-ft. 6-in. Dressing Table. with Two “Drawers 
Pedestal, with Drawer, RO... .séssscrsseceeee 
Toilet Glass, Patent Fastenings, -" ‘ 
Towel Horse "i oes ae 
OID oisss vi ccanacgpneaccis costa oaccidaaae 





ee 


oomrornm net 
ocfjonstas Sue 





clascascs oo 


Complete Set ......... 


tt 
= 
@ 





6-ft. (3 Wing) Wardrobe, with projecting 
Centre, Plate-glass, Shelves, Sliding 
Trays, Six Drawers, Hanging | 
and Bonnet Box .......... 
3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers .. ; 
4-ft. Kneehole Washstand, Marble Tor, Five 
Drawers, Locks, Castors, a 
4-ft. Kneehole Table to geen Five. Draw- 
ers, Locks, Castors, &ec. . 
Toilet Glass, size of Plate 26 in. “by 8 in. 
Pedestal, with or GO. js cecnsncesiens 
Towel Horse . onsen 




















Complete Set . £31 29 

Any single Article may be had at the above prices. 

l INING-ROOM FURNITURE. _ 

CHAIRS, COUCHES, DINING TABLES, 
SIDEBOARDS, EASY CHAIRS 

DRAWING. 


S, &e. 
URNITUR RE or 
EDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 


150 Patterns on Show. 
Servants’ bedsteads.. . from 10s 61 to 198 04, 








French eb sesses we from 14s 6d to 23s 6d, 
Do. iron and brass - from 23s 0.1 to 1008 0d, 
Half-tester bedsteads ............ from 34s 0d to 97s 6d. 


Do. iron and brass...... from 72s 6d to 2203 0d. 
Cots, Chair Bedsteads, Couches. &c. 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
the PREMISES. Extreme care is taken, even 
where the prices are the lowest, to use only such 
materials as will weir satisfactorily. 














For Bedsteads, wide | Bft. (4ft.6in|) 5ft. 
an ti ina SN iS — | ace 
£8 da £8. di£8.d. 
Straw Palliisses ...........- ; 8 0} oO} 4 
Alva Under Mattresses... 13 6; 18 6/1 06 
Best Cocoa fibre 13 9,1 0 0/1 20 
Coloured Wool 14611 0/130 
Extra thick do. 16 6/1 3 Oj1 6 0 
Best Brown Wool ~il 8 01113 61 17 0 
Good White Wool .!'1 11 6.2 6 6/212 0 
Superior do. ./210 0,313 0\4 10 
Good serviceable Hair dv.|1 9 0;2 2 0/2 7 6 
GOOD HORSE-HAIR do. 2 0 0/218 0/3 5 0 
Extra Super Horse- mane |3 1 0)4 12 0/5 40 
Extrathick do. 315 0'515 0/6 8 0 
French Wool aud Hair do. i 4 01 is O11 19 0 
Superior do. do. 2 8 6/312 6:4 00 
Spring Mattresses, with Top | | 
Stuffing .. | 0,217 0/3 3 6 


oir 


9 9 

~~ do., Horse-hair do... 13 0.47 6415 0 

XN ASALIERS, in great variety, for 

Dining, Drawing Rooms, Libraries, and Offices. 
Comprising Bronze of many $ Shades, Polished Brass, 
Ormulu, and Ormulu with China Dish and Vase. Also, 
Single, Double,and Treble Brackets, for side-lighting, 
2 lights Gasaliers, from 25s ; 3 lights do., from 333; 
5 lights do., 80s. Brackets, Qs, Hall and Vestibule 
Lamps, 12s. 


its Suburbs as under :— 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY: Crouch End, Hampstead, 
ts ea ye ae sey. 
Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenhi 
FRIDAY: 7 hs Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, Castle Bar, 
Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, Putney, Wands 
worth, Wimbledon. 
ines TURDAY : Stamford Hill. 





Goods beyond the above-nd rel places delivered by special arrangemen 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small, fixed rate. 





——— 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Strect, 
Oilice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the ‘‘ SpacraTox’ 


aforesaid, Saturday, March 26, 1881. 
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